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URING the reign of Charles [IX (1560-74), the courts 
of France and Spain were profoundly distrustful of 
each other. The Spanish monarch, Philip II, was 

vitally concerned with the details of the politics of western 
Europe and viewed with alarm the progress of heresy in France 
and the failure of the government to suppress it. France, he 
realized, was a wedge between Spain and her valuable prov- 
inces of the Low Countries; any violent religious changes in the 
realm of Charles IX could not fail to have an unfavorable reac- 
tion upon the status quo in the Netherlands. Heretics in the 
border provinces of Hainault and Artois were sympathetic with 
the activities of their French and German brethren,' and this 
borderland region became the outpost of Huguenots and ban- 
ished Flemings.? The press teemed with heretical publications, 

'“T notify your Holiness that all Flanders, Brabant and Hainault will revolt, if 
measures be not taken to prevent it, and all because of the Lutheran sect.’’ Such was 
the report received from the Netherlands which Charles Borromeo, cardinal archbishop 
of Milan, transmitted to Alexander Crivelli, nuncio in Spain, Dec. 15, 1562 (Calendar 
of state papers, Rome (London, 1916——], Vol. I, No. 204). 


* See the illuminating letter of the count of Egmont to the magistrate of Bergues, 
Jan. 8, 1565, in C. E. Coussemaker, Troubles religieux du XVI®° siécle dans la Flandre 
maritime, 1560-1570. Documents originaux (Bruges, 1876), I11, 80. Cf. also the lament 
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which were rapidly distributed and eagerly read.* Arguments 
used by French writers to justify revolt against the Valois later 
inspired the Netherlanders in their struggle against Philip IT.‘ 
Thus there came to be an intimate connection between the 
growing insurrection in various provinces of the Low Coun- 
tries’ and the development of heresy in France.° 

Another source of friction between France and Spain was the 
mutual impositions placed on the lucrative wine trade. 
Quarrels over these taxes resulted in the exchange of many 
communications between the two courts.’ Likewise, dis- 
putes arose over the retention of French prisoners in Span- 
ish galleys* and the fortification of Gravelines near the 


of Cardinal Granvelle to Emperor Ferdinand, June 3, 1564, in Papiers d'état du cardinal 
de Granvelle, d’aprés les manuscrits de la bibliothéque de Besancon (Documents inédits sur 
Uhistoire de France [Paris, 1841-52]), VIII, 18. 

3A. d’Aubigné, Histoire universelle (“Publications de la Société de Vhistoire de 
France” [Paris, 1886—1909]), II, 338. 

*R. N. Carew Hunt, “Some pamphlets of the revolt of the Netherlands against 
Spain,”’ English historical review, XLIV (1929), 388. 

5 Cardinal Granvelle warned Philip that if the edicts against the heretics were not 
enforced, the religious situation in the Low Countries would be worse than it was in 
France (Granvelle to Philip II, Oct. 8, 1564, Correspondance de Philippe II sur les 
affaires des Pays-Bas, ed. L. P. Gachard (Brussels, 1848-79], I, 323); see also the letter 
of Granvelle to Pérez, Jan. 25, 1565, ibid., I, 338. 

6 Alva to Philip II, Dec. 22, 1563, Pap. d’état, VII, 278. This fact was pointed out 
to Philip II by the Frenchman Blaise de Monluc in a memoir which he sent to the 
Spanish monarch in February, 1564: Commentaires et lettres de Blaise de Monluc (Soc. 
de hist. de France [Paris, 1864—72]), IV, 319-27; J. W. Thompson, The wars of religion 
in France, 1559-1576 (Chicago, 1909), pp. 263-64, 296-98; Kervyn de Lettenhove, Les 
Huguenots et les Gueux (Bruges, 1883-85), I, 214-17. The duchess of Parma, regent of 
the Netherlands, was informed that the religious disturbances at Valenciennes and 
Tournay in 1563 were due to certain new preachers sent from France by Admiral 
Coligny (C. H. Paillard, Histoire des troubles religieux de Valenciennes, 1560-1567 
[Brussels, 1874-76], IIT, 276). 

7 For further details see ““Note du ministére de France, en réponse aux griefs 
présentés par l’‘ambassadeur d’Espagne,” Pap. d’état, VIII, 584-86; Ambassade en 
Espagne de Jean Ebrard, seigneur de Saint-Sulpice, ed. E. Cabié (Albi, 1903), pp. 175, 
181, 188, 193, 200, 210, 221, 224, 304, 350-51. Constable Anne of Montmorency 
threatened that, if the impositions on French wines were not removed, taxes would be 
placed on the herring trade (Granvelle to Philip II, Dec. 24, 1563, Pap. d'état, VII, 297). 

5 Cabié, pp. 11, 27, 52, 90, 139, 203, 217, 222, 257, 280, 284, 300, 304-5, 310, 317, 
319, 324, 356, 363-64, 374. Another complaint was over the fact that many French 
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northern frontier.° As a measure of retaliation, French garri- 
sons in Picardy were strengthened, much to Spain’s dissatisfac- 
tion.'° In Switzerland, too, Habsburg and Valois were enemies 
of long standing, since it was Spain’s aim to control the Alpine 
trade routes." Despite the machinations of the secret agents of 
Philip II,” the French envoys succeeded in renewing in Decem- 
ber, 1564, the defensive alliance between the Valois and the 
Swiss cantons.'* Besides these intrigues in Switzerland, a quar- 
rel over precedence between the representatives of Charles IX 
and Philip II at the Council of Trent, and later at the papal 
court at Rome, served to embitter relations between the two 
countries.'* 

In addition to these European controversies, the threat of 
French competition in North America was a matter of serious 
concern to the Spanish court. Not only in 1562 but again in 
1564 and 1565, Admiral Coligny, one of the great Huguenot 
leaders in France, sponsored unsuccessful colonization efforts 


merchants trafficking in Spain were falsely accused of heresy and arrested by order of 
the Inquisition (Charles IX to St. Sulpice, Nov. 28, 1564, ibid., p. 320). 

® Catherine to Chantonnay, Aug. 4, 1563, Lettres de Catherine de Médicis (Doc. 
inédits (Paris, 1880-1909]), II, 82; Testu to Catherine, Aug. 15, 1563, Cabié, p. 146. 
Lansac was sent to Spain by the French court on a special mission of protest. His in- 
structions have been printed in Cabié, pp. 223-25. For an account of the interview 
of the French envoy with Philip II, see the letter of Lansac to Charles IX, Feb. 14, 
1564, in E. Barthélemy, Lettres et mémoires tirés des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Im- 
périale de Saint-Pétersbourg (Bordeaux, 1877), pp. 286-89; “Réponses de Phil. II 
au sr de Lansac, en sa premiére audience,” Feb. 18, 1564, Cabié, p. 228. 

10 Pap. d'état, VIII, 18. 

1 [bid., pp. 630-31; E. Rott, “Les missions diplomatiques de Pomponne de Belliévre 
en Suisse et aux Grisons (1560-1574),”’ Revue d’ histoire diplomatique, XIV (1900), 32-33. 

” Cabié, pp. 326, 328, 336; Catherine to Belliévre, Nov. 30, 1564, Lett. de C. de Méd., 
II, 238-39. 

18 The text of the treaty is printed in J. Dumont, Corps universel diplomatique 
(Amsterdam, 1726-31), V, Part I, 129-31. For details on the negotiations see E. Rott, 
Histoire de la représentation diplomatique de la France auprés des cantons suisses (Berne, 
1900-1926), II, 153-59; C. Marchand, Le maréchal Frangois de Scépeaux de Vieilleville 
et ses mémoires (Paris, 1893), chap. ix. 

“L. Pastor, History of the popes (London, 1928), XV, 331-32; XVI, 197-200. For 
some details on this question of precedence, see Cabié, pp. 5, 115, 130, 135, 141-42, 252, 
258, 271, 273, 277, 279, 280-82, 285, 299, 300, 305-6, 316, 350, 356. 
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in Florida, territory which was also claimed by Spain. The 
gravity of the situation was appreciated fully. Pedro Menéndez 
de Avilés, created adelantado of Florida by Philip II, wrote: 


I am certain that the object of those who went to settle Florida was to 
possess those islands and impede the navigation of the Indies, which they 
could do with much ease, having settled or being about to settle the other 
Florida." 


Meanwhile, French corsairs and adventurers continued their 
depredations on Spanish commerce."” 

Besides these foreign difficulties, the internal affairs of France 
were in a critical condition. Although the first of the French 
wars of religion had come to a close with the proclamation of 
the Edict of Amboise (March, 1563), the realm was far from 
pacified. Everywhere the disastrous effects of the conflict were 
evident,'* while various portions of the kingdom continued to be 
in a state of upheaval because the royal edict of pacification was 
not obeyed.'® The government deemed it necessary to send the 


18 The best account of these French expeditions may be found in W. Lowery, The 
Spanish settlements within the present limits of the United States. Florida 1562-1574 
(New York and London, 1905). The famous account in F. Parkman, Pioneers of 
France in the new world (25th ed.; Boston, 1918), is prejudiced against the Spaniards. 
P. L. J. Gaffarel, Histoire de la Floride francaise (Paris, 1875), prints many important 
documents. 

16 “Memorial,”’ n.d., E. Ruidiaz y Caravia, La Florida; su conquista y colonizacién 
por Pedro Menéndez de Avilés (Madrid, 1893), II, 323. 


17 Alava to Philip II, Jan. 2, 1565, Areh. Nat. MS K 1503 (14). 


18 For details consult M. de Castelnau, Mémoires (Nouvelle collection des mémoires, 
ed. J. F. Michaud and J. J. F. Poujoulat [Paris, 1836-39], Ist ser., Vol. IX), Book V, 
chap. i. Much destruction was caused by the reiters (German mercenaries). Their 
depredations have been graphically described by C. Haton, Mémoires (Doc. inédits 
(Paris, 1857]), I, 279-80. The French government had difficulty in getting the reiters 
to leave France. André Allemant and Jehan Hier to Catherine, June 8, 1563, Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, fonds francais (hereafter abbreviated ““B.N., f. MS 15878, 
fols. 24-25. 


19 Many examples of religious disturbances are cited in Lett. de C. de Méd., Il, 
xxxii-xxxiii. The parlement of Dijon openly refused the edict (D’ Aubigné, IT, 205; Lett. 
de C. de Méd., II, 46). The inhabitants of Rouen, in June, 1563, complained to Catherine 
de Médicis of the members of the Reformed sect in Normandy, who continue “de jour 
en jour a faire nouveaux tumultes et menasses’’ (B.N., f. fr.. MS 15878, fol. 32). 
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marshal of Vieilleville on a mission of pacification to Dauphiné, 
Languedoc, and Provence.”® 

The south of France seemed to be especially in a state of un- 
rest.) There Blaise de Monluc, lieutenant-governor of Guienne, 
had become involved in dishonorable intrigues with Philip IT. 
As early as October, 1562, the rumor was current that Monluc 
was planning to deliver the whole of Guienne into the hands 
of the king of Spain.” Vexed because he considered himself in- 
adequately rewarded for his services in the first civil-religious 
war, Monluc entered into treasonable relations with Philip IT.” 
To the Spanish monarch Monluc sent a memoir pointing out the 
undesirability to Spain of the spread of heresy in France, de- 
nouncing the religious policy of Catherine de Médicis and her 
liberal chancellor, Michel de ’Hépital, and suggesting the for- 
mation of a league consisting of the pope, the emperor, the king 
of Spain, and all the Catholic princes of Germany and Italy.** 

Profound secrecy cloaked Monluc’s treasonable activities. 
Negotiations were conducted through Juan de Bardaxi, one of 
the many secret spies employed by his most Catholic majesty.” 
Even the Spanish ambassador in France, Thomas Perrenot de 
Chantonnay, was not informed about the affair.“ Monluc also 


20 Charles IX to Vieilleville, Sept. 12, 1563, B.N., f. fr., MS 15878, fol. 182; Mar- 
chand, chap. viii; D. C. Devic and D. J. Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc 
(Toulouse, 1872-92), XI, 437. 

*1 Catherine to Crussol, June 2, 1563, Lett. de C. de Méd., II, 50-51. 


2 Throckmorton to Elizabeth, Oct. 30, 1562, Calendar of state papers, Foreign series 
of the reign of Elizabeth (London, 1863——), Vol. V, No. 932, sec. 9. 

23 P. Courteault, Blaise de Monluc, historien (Paris, 1908), pp. 483-86; H. Forneron, 
Histoire de Philippe II (Paris, 1881-82), I, 293-302. 

24 “Mémoire de Monluc au Roi d’Espagne,”’ ca. Feb. 8, 1564, Com. et lett. de Monluc, 
IV, 319-27. 


* Juan de Bardaxi was a cousin of Felipe de Bardaxi, an escaped Spanish heretic 


who was a captain in Monluc’s army. 


% Forneron, I, 299. For some details on the Spanish secret service, consult A. J. 
Finot, L’espionnage militaire dans les Pays-Bas entre la France et ' Espagne aux XVI* 
et XVII® siécles (Paris, 1902); Pap. d’état, VII, 498-99; VIII, 128, 182-88; IX, 404. 
The secret relations between the cardinal of Lorraine and the agents of Philip II were 
definitely established by 1565 (Granvelle to Philip II, July 15, 1565, ibid., IX, 399- 
403). 
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became somewhat involved in a plot to kidnap Jeanne d’Albret, 
the Protestant queen of Béarn and Navarre, and bring her to 
trial before the Spanish Inquisition.”” Previously, Jeanne d’Al- 
bret had been cited in a bull of Pope Pius IV to appear in 
Rome to answer to a charge of heresy, with the threat of losing 
her temporal possessions if she did not obey.** The queen of 
Navarre, however, appealed for aid to Constable Anne of Mont- 
morency, invoking his protection against Monluc, the king of 
Spain, and the pope.”® Constable Anne did not fail her, and 
undertook her defense in conferences which he held with the 
papal nuncio, Santa Croce. Catherine de Médicis likewise sup- 
ported Jeanne d’Albret.*® Officials were sent to watch Monluc; 
and Noailles, bishop of Dax, departed for Rome to persuade 
the pope to desist from proceeding against the queen of 
Navarre, relative and ally of the king of France.*! Likewise, the 
plot to kidnap Jeanne d’Albret was frustrated because it was 
revealed to St. Sulpice, the French ambassador in Madrid, by 
the embroiderer of the queen of Spain.* 

At the French court Huguenot leaders denounced Monluc, 
but the lieutenant-governor of Guienne vigorously denied that 
he had any secret correspondence with the king of Spain.** 
Characteristic of the dissimulation of the time, Catherine de 
Médicis accepted Monluc’s excuses, although she knew they 
were questionable. Meanwhile, Monluc continued his intrigues 

27 Cabié, p. 183; D’ Aubigné, IT, 294; see also the account printed in Archives curieuses 
de Vhistoire de France, ed. M. L. Cimber (pseud.), et al. (Paris, 1834-40), VI, 281-95. 

28H. la Popeliniére, L’histoire de France (La Rochelle, 1581), Vol. I, fol. 373; 
D’Aubigné, II, 204; Charles IX to St. Sulpice, Nov. 30, 1563, Cabié, pp. 186-87. 

29 F. de Crue de Stoutz, Anne, duc de Montmorency (Paris, 1889), p. 374. 

30 Lett. de C. de Méd., II, 119-20, 153; cf. also the instructions given to M. de Gra- 
mont sent by Catherine to the queen of Navarre, B.N., f. fr., MS 15878, fols. 314-15. 

| For the royal instructions given to Noailles for his diplomatic mission, see Lett. 
de C. de Méd., II, 417-19. 

® Cabié, p. 183. 

33 Mémoires 4 Monsieur le Protonotaire de Saincte-Gemme pour dire 4 la royne de 
ma part ce qui s’ensuit,”’ Mar. 5, 1564, Com. et lett. de Monluc, IV, 328-33; “Response 
que faict le seigneur de Monluc aux poincts dont on I’a accusé devers le roy trés chres- 
tien,”’ Mar. 5, 1564, ibid., IV, 334-36; cf. also the letter of Monluc to Charles IX, 
Mar. 5, 1564, ibid., IV, 333-34. 
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with the Spanish court. In October, 1564, he suggested the 
idea of an interview between Catherine de Médicis and Philip IT 
in order that plans might be made to establish peace in France 
by the suppression of heresy.** This projected conference was 
realized the following year at Bayonne. 

Catherine de Médicis was aware that the internal difficulties 
of France were closely related to foreign affairs. She believed 
that perhaps the best way to solve her internal and foreign prob- 
lems was to have a conference with her two powerful neighbors, 
the king of Spain and the emperor.* Catherine wrote to the 
bishop of Rennes, her ambassador to the court of the emperor, 
stating that her object in having an interview was for no other 
purpose 
than to see if we, who are the greatest and most powerful Christian princes, 


being assembled together, would be able to agree upon a good method other 
than that of arms for the pacification and the repose of Christendom.” 


But there was more than a religious motive in Catherine’s 
plans.*” She wished to preserve not only her own authority but 
that of her children as well. One of the obvious methods of 
attaining this end was to strengthen the family ties between the 
royal houses of Valois and Habsburg. Catherine was fascinated 
by the thought of marrying Charles IX to the eldest daughter 
of the Habsburgs and her favorite son, Henry, to Juana, sister 


of Philip II.* 


4 Monluc to Juan de Bardaxi, Oct. 27, 1564, ibid., IV, 361-64, 365-71. Monluc 
further pointed out the menace of the spread of heresy in France to Spanish interests in 
Flanders. 

% At the same time Pope Pius IV had ir mind the calling of a conference of Charles 
IX and the king of Spain (Philip II to Cardinal Granvelle, Jan. 23, 1564, Pap. d'état, 
VII, 332). Charles IX expressed himself as being in favor of this idea (Charles IX to 
the bishop of Rennes, November, 1563, B.N., f. fr., MS 17832, fols. 33-34). 

* Catherine to the bishop of Rennes, Nov. 9, 1563, Lett. de C. de Méd., Il, 111. 

37H. de la Ferriére, “L’entrevue de Bayonne,’ Revue des questions historiques, 
XXXIV (1883), 461. When Catherine heard that the proposed conference of the pope 
had as its purpose the formation of a militant Catholic league, she expressed herself as 
being violently opposed to the idea, declaring “que ce n’est par la force des armes que se 
doybt faire l’establissement de la religion ...’’ (Catherine to the bishop of Rennes, Dec. 
29, 1563, Lett. de C. de Méd., Il, 126). 


58 Thompson, p. 247. 
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With respect to her marriage projects, Catherine early beset 
Philip II for a personal interview.*® Much of Catherine’s cor- 
respondence with St. Sulpice, French ambassador in Madrid, 
pertains to the efforts made to arrange such a conference; and 
several interviews with the Spanish ambassador were directed 
to the same purpose. Philip II, however, was reluctant to com- 
mit himself, especially in view of his aversion to the queen- 
mother’s wavering religious policy.“° For a long time he had 
sought by various expedients to induce Catherine to adopt more 
vigorous measures toward the Huguenots. Seemingly, Philip II 
yielded to Catherine’s wishes, when, in February, 1564, he re- 
placed Chantonnay, his ambassador to France, by Francisco 
de Alava, who was more agreeable to the queen-mother.“ The 
Spanish king, however, had no idea of discontinuing his pro- 
tests against Catherine’s religious policy. Rather did he hope 
that his remonstrances would be more effective, coming from 
an envoy who was not hated like his predecessor.” 

Philip II’s instructions to the new ambassador, Alava, clearly 
indicated that he was to follow a course of action designed to 


8 Philip II to Alva, Dec. 14, 1563, Gachard, I, 277; Pérez to Granvelle, Nov. 15, 
15638, Pap. d'état, VII, 257. Even during the reign of Francis II (1559-60), the idea of 
a conference between the French and Spanish courts had been suggested (Limoges to 
Catherine, November, 1560, Négociations, lettres et pieces diverses relatives au régne de 
Frangois II, ed. A. L. Paris [Doc. inédits (Paris, 1841)], p. 717). 

40 Thompson, p. 247. Even as late as the spring of 1564, Granvelle could report that, 
concerning the proposed conference between Philip II and Catherine, “Je n’y voidz 
encores apparence quelconque ...’’ (Granvelle to Bolwiller, Mar. 5, 1564, Pap. d'état, 
VII, 394). 

“In a letter to the bishop of Rennes, Dec. 13, 1563, Catherine expressed her con- 
tempt for Chantonnay, asserting that he was an enemy of the French crown and that he 
was practicing “all the means which he could invent to make us odious to all Christian 
princes ....’’ (Lett. de C. de Méd., II, 121). Cf. also Catherine’s letter to St. Sulpice, 
Feb. 26, 1564, in which she complained that Chantonnay had written to the pope and 
to others that she was misconducting the religious training of Charles IX (ibid., II, 
149). Much earlier, Cardinal Granvelle had informed Philip II of Chantonnay’s un- 
popularity at the French court and suggested his transference to Vienna (Granvelle to 
Philip II, Apr. 14, 1563, Gachard, I, 246). The request was granted (Philip II to 
Granvelle, Jan. 2, 1564, Pap. d’état, VII, 332). 

“ Such was the suggestion of the Duke of Alva (Pap. d'état, VII, 279). Catherine’s 
letter to Philip Il, dated February, 1564, expressed her satisfaction at Chantonnay’s 
removal (Lett. de C. de Méd., Il, 157). 
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impress upon the queen-mother the necessity for a change in 
conduct. 

You will not fail to frighten her and to repeat to her that if she does not 
govern differently, it will displease me greatly, obliged as I am to take in hand 
the interests and the service of the King, my brother; but before acting in 
this manner, await the departure of Chantonnay, for the hate which the 
Queen bears toward him will spoil everything. 


In the winter of 1564 Catherine had a long talk with the new 
ambassador relative to the plan of a conference between France 
and Spain. Alava declared that Philip II was desirous of having 
such an interview but wished to know the purpose Catherine 
had in mind. Furthermore, Alava stated that Philip II was not 
at all pleased with Catherine’s religious policy, for some of the 
Huguenots held high positions at court while the heretics in 
France increased in number daily as a result of the toleration 
accorded them.** Catherine explained that the religious prob- 
lems could be solved by a conference and promised to take such 
remedial measures as, little by little, would settle the situation. 
“Little by little,” cried Alava; “but that is exactly what the 
king does not want!’ 

Shortly after this interview, Catherine accompanied Charles 
IX on a tour of the realm.“ She hoped that during the course 
of this journey she would be able to persuade her son-in-law 
to meet her on the border; and, at any rate, she believed the 
tour would serve to pacify the unsettled condition of the coun- 
try.‘7 Such was the origin of Charles [X’s “progress,” a jour- 
ney which started in the early spring of 1564 and which con- 
sumed twenty-six months. The king was accompanied by his 


* Lett. de C. de Méd., II, 148 n. See the unflattering characterization of Alava in B. 
de Puchesse, “‘La politique de Philippe II dans les affaires de France, 1559-1598,” Reo. 
des ques. hist., XXV (1879), 20. 

4 Lett. de C. de Méd., X, 123-26. 4 Tbid., I, 157 n. 

A detailed account of this tour is given by A. Jouan, Recueil et discours du voyage 
du roy Charles 1X (Paris, 1566). Cf. D’Aubigne, Vol. II, Book IV, chap. iv. In Decem- 
ber, 1563, Catherine had informed the bishop of Rennes that Charles [X intended to 
make a journey into Lorraine either at the end of February or the beginning of March 
(Lett. de C. de Méd., II, 120). 


Castelnau, p. 500. 
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mother, his brother, the Duke of Anjou, Constable Anne of 
Montmorency, the archers of the guard, and by pages and 
lackeys dressed in the royal livery of red, white, and blue.** 

On March 13, 1564, the court took its departure from Fon- 
tainebleau, to arrive ten days later at Troyes in Champagne.*® 
Here a peace treaty was signed in April with England.®® After 
the English had accepted the Treaty of Troyes, Charles IX be- 
came exceedingly complimentary to Queen Elizabeth, declaring 
that he esteemed her love and amity “more than gold and 
silver.””*' From Troyes the journey led to Bar-le-Duc, Dijon, 
Chalons, and Lyons.” Far from allaying the disquietude of the 
Huguenots, however, the journey of the court only alarmed them 
the more.** The suspicion of the Huguenots was illustrated at 


‘8 Haton, I, 364; Granvelle to Bolwiller, May 1, 1564, Pap. d'état, VII, 550. The 
Huguenot nobles did not accompany the court. “Neither the Prince of Condé, nor 
the Admiral, nor any of that faction have been about the Court since it parted from 
Chalons, nor like to come to the Court before it is at Lyons, or at least till it is passed 
out of Burgundy, for fears which they have” (Smith to Elizabeth, May 12, 1564, Cal. 
st. ps., for., Eliz., Vol. VII, No. 389). 

# Jouan, pp. 7-8. 

5° The text of the treaty may be found in Dumont, V, Part I, 126-28. For Cath- 
erine’s letters concerning this peace, see Lett. de C. de Méd., II, 171-76; X, 98. Various 
details concerning the negotiation of the treaty and subsequent problems arising from 
it may be found in Cal. st. ps., for., Eliz., Vol. VII, Nos. 6, 47, 250-53, 297-98, 307-10, 
314-15, 324-26, 340-41, 347, 363-64, 425, 890, 904, 906, 1781. See also Thompson, 
chap. viii, and H. de la Ferriére, “La paix de Troyes avec l’Angleterre, 1563-1564,” 
Rev. des ques. hist., XX XIII (1883), 36-75. 

5! Smith to Elizabeth, May 12, 1564, Cal. st. ps., for., Eliz., Vol. VII, No. 389. In 
June, Charles [IX was invested with the Order of the Garter. For an account of the 
ceremonies, see B.N., fonds Dupuy, MS 753, fols. 212-14; Hunsdon and Smith to 
Elizabeth, June 27, 1564, Cal. st. ps., for., Eliz., Vol. VII, No. 522. 

52D’ Aubigné, II, 211; J. A. de Thou, Histoire universelle (London, 1734), IV, 645; 
Jouan, pp. 12-16. The magnificence of the reception of the royal court at Bar-le-Duc 
is attested in a letter of Charles [IX to St. Sulpice, May, 1564, B.N., f. fr., MS 15880, 
fol. 140, and in a letter of the cardinal of Lorraine to Cardinal Granvelle, May 10, 1564, 
Pap. d'état, VII, 619-20. At Dijon the king was entertained by Marshal Tavannes 
(G. de Tavannes, Mémoires [Collection compléte des mémoires, ed. C. B. Petitot (Paris, 
1820-29), Ist ser., Vol. XXIV], p. 413). 

58 The anxiety of the Protestants concerning Charles [X's visit to Lorraine is re- 
flected in a letter of the prince of Orange to William of Hesse, Mar. 25, 1564 (Archives 
ou correspondance inédite de la maison d’Orange-Nassau, ed. G. Groen van Prinsterer 
[2d ed.; Leyden, 1841-47], Ist ser., I, 227). 
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the meeting of the provincial synod of the ministers of the re- 
formed churches of the Ile-de-France, Picardy, Brie, and Cham- 
pagne held at La Ferté-sous-Jouarre on April 27, 1564.54 Letters 
were read, including one from Beza, warning the Protestants 
to be on their guard, as the priests were contributing money 
to uproot the reformed faith. It was believed that the queen- 
mother and the cardinal of Lorraine were plotting the ruin of 
the Huguenots.® The Catholics, on the other hand, suspected 
the Protestants.*® The Huguenots at Lyons were accused of poi- 
soning the wells to deter the king from going there. Further- 
more, there was a rumor to the effect that the inhabitants of 
Lyons were planning to depose Charles IX and establish a 
Calvinist republic.’ Strong overtures were made to the king, 
not only by provincial groups, but also by Catholic powers, to 
abrogate the peace of Amboise.** 

Then, too, Catherine was eager to impress Philip II with her 
orthodoxy in order to secure his permission for an interview.°® 
Therefore, various interpretations were placed upon the Edict 
of Amboise, limiting it either in letter or in spirit, and culmi- 
nating on August 4 in the Edict of Roussillon. 


54 Cal. st. ps., for., Eliz., Vol. VII, No. 357. 
55 Tbid., No. 358; Pap. d'état, VII, 528-31. 


5 Cardinal Granvelle to the cardinal of Lorraine, Apr. 30, 1564, Pap. d’état, VII, 
544-45; Granvelle to Philip II, Jan. 20, 1565, ibid., VIII, 632. 


57 Com. et lett. de Monluc, V, 25; Pap. d'état, VII, 613, 622. Despite these warnings, 
the king was well received in this city (Constable Anne to St. Sulpice, June 21, 1564, 
Cabié, pp. 272-73). A plague raged at Lyons while the court was there. The English 
ambassador declared this Huguenot center to be “the most miserable and inhuman 
town he ever saw’’ (Smith to Cecil, July 12, 1564, Cal. st. ps., for., Eliz., Vol. VII, No. 
553). 


58 For provincial pressure to revoke the Edict of Amboise see De Thou, IV, 646-48, 
and the remonstrances of the Catholics of Provence in August, 1564 (B.N., f. fr., MS 
15880, fols. 222-31). For foreign pressure to revoke the edict, see Castelnau, p. 503. 


5° Catherine proceeded cautiously at first, fearing that a sudden disruption of the 
peace would mean civil war (Castelnau, p. 504). Cardinal Granvelle in a letter to 
Vice-Chancellor Seld on Jan. 9, 1565, expressed his displeasure at Catherine’s temporiz- 
ing religious policy (Pap. d’état, VIII, 598). 


 F. A. Isambert, Recueil général des anciennes lois frangaises (Paris, 1822——), XIV, 
172; Castelnau, p. 504; De Thou, IV, 649. Renée de France, duchess of Ferrara, pre- 
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Catherine’s policy of attempting to impress Philip II by a 
public demonstration of her religious zeal ultimately gained its 
reward. In January, 1565, the king of Spain officially an- 
nounced the forthcoming conference between Catherine de 
Médicis and her daughter, the queen of Spain.*! Bayonne, on 


the French side of the frontier, was selected as the meeting 


place. The queen-mother had hoped that her royal son-in- 
law would be present; but Philip IT and his confidential adviser, 
the Duke of Alva, were suspicious. Alva believed that Cather- 
ine had only her private aims in view,®* while Cardinal Granvelle 
observed that discord and confusion were the usual result of the 
meeting of princes.** Even after Philip II had consented to the 
conference, he imposed a number of restrictions. No Hugue- 
nots were to be allowed to accompany the French court, the 
queen of Navarre, referred to as ““Mme de Vendéme,” and the 
prince of Condé being specifically named with abhorrence. St. 
Sulpice tried to persuade the Spanish monarch to remove these 
restrictions on the French entourage; but in spite of all the ob- 


viously had been forbidden to hold Protestant services even in private while at court. 
See the dispatches of Tornabuoni in Négociations diplomatiques de la France avec la 
Toscane (Doc. inédits [Paris, 1859-86]), ITI, 510. 

1 St. Sulpice to Catherine, Feb. 16, 1565, Cabié, p. 350. The duchess of Parma ex- 
pressed her approval of the conference, not only for the personal pleasure it might give 
but also “pour le bien qui en pourra advenir” (Duchess of Parma to Philip II, Feb. 29, 
1565, Correspondance francaise de Marguerite d’Autriche, duchesse de Parme, avec 
Philippe II [Publications de l Historische genootschap, ed. J. S. Theissen (Utrecht, 1925), 
$d ser., No. 47], I, 9). 

® “Mémoire,” Cabié, pp. 335-36. 


*3 Alva to Philip II, Dec. 22, 1563, Pap. d'état, VII, 286. Cf. also the later objections 
of the Duke of Alva as reported in a letter of St. Sulpice of the last day of December, 
1564, that the conference would raise the suspicions of “les aultres princes et potentatz 
de la Chrestiente”’ (B.N., f. fr., MS 3163, fol. 45). This letter is inadequately calendared 
in Cabié, p. 328. 

** Cardinal Granvelle to Bolwiller, Mar. 18, 1565, Pap. d'état, IX, 62. 

® Philip II feared that the purpose of the interview would be misinterpreted. See 
his letter to the grand commander of Castile, Feb. 3, 1565, in F. Combes, L’entrevue de 
Bayonne de 1565 (Paris, 1882), p. 24. 


 Cabié, pp. 353-54, 357. 
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jections made by the ambassador, Philip II remained obdu- 


rate.* 

Such were the circumstances under which the Bayonne con- 
ference took place. This was the meeting which Philip II de- 
clared had no political purpose but to which many contempo- 
raries attached a far deeper significance.** Catherine was over- 
joyed at Philip II’s consent to the conference, declaring she 
hoped it would contribute “to the repose and preservation of 
all Christendom. ... .’’®* Foreign states also evidenced inter- 
est in the forthcoming meeting. At Rome the news occasioned 
much favorable comment, whereas the Turks and the Venetians 
were apprehensive.”° Queen Elizabeth attempted to ascertain 
from the Spanish ambassador to England the probable results 
of the meeting.” 

Meanwhile the French court had continued its tour of the 
provinces. From Roussillon the journey lay through Aix, Tou- 
lon, Marseilles, Nimes, Montpellier, Carcassonne, Toulouse, 
and Agen.” The presence of the royal family in the south of 


% Tbid., pp. 357, 366-67, 376-77; Philip II to Catherine, May 5, 1565, Combes, pp. 
29-30; Philip II to Alava, Apr. 16, 1565, Arch. Nat., MS K 1503 (62). 

68 Philip II to Cardinal Granvelle, Feb. 3, 1565, Pap. d’état, VIII, 678-79. Cf. the let- 
ter of Cardinal Granvelle to Bolwiller, Mar. 13, 1565: “Je vous asseure, comme il est 
véritable, qu’il n’y a aultre chose en cecy que simple visitation de fille 4 mére ... ,”” 
ibid., IX, 62, and the letter of St. Sulpice to Marshal Montmorency, Mar. 16, 1565, 
Cabié, p. 361; also that of Charles 1X to Du Ferrier, Feb., 1565, B.N., f. fr., MS 10735, 
fol. 66. 

® Catherine to Philip II, Feb., 1565, Lett. de C. de Méd., Il, 258. The importance 
which Catherine attached to this conference is also reflected in her letter to Du Ferrier, 
French ambassador at Venice, on Feb. 2, 1565, ibid., pp. 259-60, and her letter to the 
Duke of Cleves on Feb. 3, 1565, ibid., X, 152-53. Cf. also her letter to Du Ferrier, Feb. 
24, 1565, ibid., II, 268-69, and to Villeparisis March, 1565, ibid., pp. 271-72. 

7 D’Oysel to St. Sulpice, Feb. 24, 1565, Cabié, p. 351; same to same, Mar. 3, 1565, 
ibid., p. 353; Petremol, to Catherine, Apr. 7, 1565, Négociations de la France dans le 
Levant (Doc. inédits |Paris, 1848-60]), II, 782-83; Du Ferrier to Charles IX, Mar. 6, 
1565, B.N., f. fr., MS 10735, fol. 66; E. Fremy, Un ambassadeur libéral sous Charles 1X 
et Henri III (Paris, 1880), pp. 17-18. 

™ Guzman de Silva to Philip II, Apr. 14, 1565, Calendar of state papers, Spanish, 
Elizabeth (London, 1892-99), I, 416. 

” For details, see Jouan, pp. 18-35; Cal. st. ps., for., Eliz., Vol. VII, No. 1091; 
“Nouvelles de France,’’ Pap. d’état, VIII, 474-75. For details concerning the prepara- 
tions for the reception of the king in Toulouse, see B.N., Cing Cents Colbert, MS 140, 
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France considerably strengthened the orthodox cause, for the 
reactionary policy of the government gave an impetus to the 
local Catholic leagues.”* The last stage of the journey to the 
French frontier was from Bordeaux to Dax and thence to Bay- 
onne, where the court arrived on Sunday, June 3, 1565.74 On 
the verge of the conference, peaceful relations between the two 
countries were strained by the report of the departure of French 
vessels to Florida and of a rumored rapprochement between 
France and Turkey.” 

Detailed arrangements were made for the reception of the 
queen of Spain and her escort.”* On June 9 the Duke of Orleans, 
accompanied by the dukes of Longueville and of Guise, the 
Count Rhinegrave, and many others, went into Spain to meet 
the wife of Philip II.’77 The young Spanish queen, daughter of 
Catherine de Médicis, accompanied by an imposing military es- 
cort, finally arrived at the frontier.”® 


fols. 485-92. The court was magnificently entertained in Toulouse (Mme de Paulmy 

to St. Sulpice, February 1565, Cabié, pp. 343-44; J. Gaches, Mémoires [Paris, 1879], p. 

51). At Agen Charles IX and his mother participated in the baptism of a daughter 

of Monluc (F. Habasque, La cour de France a4 Agen, 1564-1565 [Agen, 1878], p. 44). 
73 Thompson, p. 253; for further details see pp. 212-31, 253-59; Haton, I, 380. 


4 Jouan, pp. 39-42; Cal. st. ps., for., Eliz., Vol. VII, No. 1145, sec. 12. For the at- 
tempt of the Huguenots of Bordeaux to secure more religious freedom, see D’ Aubigné, 
II, 218. Because of strife among the dukes of Longueville, Nevers, and Guise, they were 
commanded to be absent on the king’s entry into Bayonne (Alava to Philip II, June 4, 
1565, Arch. Nat., MS K 1504 [4]; Cal. st. ps., for., Eliz., Vol. VII, No. 1279). 

% The Florida expedition not only had the consent of Catherine de Médicis, but 
she was suspected of having a particular interest in the enterprise (Philip II to Alava, 
June 2, 1565, Arch. Nat., MS K 1504 [2]; Alava to Philip II, June 8, 1565, ibid., [6]). 
Previously, the French ambassador had reported that Menéndez de Avilés with six 
hundred men had been sent to combat the French settlers already in Florida and “les 
passer au fil de l’épée”’ (St. Sulpice to Charles IX, Apr. 3, 1565, Cabié, p. 364). The 
Portuguese ambassador warned Alava that the French court had sent the baron de la 
Garde to Bordeaux to await the coming of the Turkish ambassador (Juan Pladamitas 
to Alava, June 1, 1565, Arch. Nat., MS K 1504 [1]). It was believed that the sultan 
was seeking French aid for the siege of Malta (Alava to Philip II, June 8, 1565, ibid., 
[6}). 

7% B.N., f. fr., MS 3159, fols. 183-34. The arrangements made for the protection of 
Charles IX while at Bayonne are given in Arch. Nat., MS K 1504 (42-43). 


7 B.N., C.C.C., MS 140, fol. 474; Jouan, p. 44. 
73 B.N., f. fr., MS 19595, fols. 37-42; Cabié, p. 391. 
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On Thursday, June 14, Charles IX and his mother received 
Elizabeth on a boat moored in the center of a stream dividing 
the two countries, and later conducted her to the neighboring 
town of St. Jean de Luz. On Friday night, the queen of Spain 
made a triumphal entry into Bayonne by torchlight.”? Out- 
wardly the conference was marked by brilliant festivities, pag- 
eants, banquets, and tournaments, thereby making Bayonne 
the scene of much ephemeral gaiety.*° With great solemnity 
the Order of the Golden Fleece was conferred upon Charles IX, 
while the queen of Spain was presented with a golden rose from 
the pope.*! 

Representing the political interests of Philip II was his 
trusted councilor, the Duke of Alva, who brought with him a 
program of almost a coercive nature.* Alva urged the expulsion 
from France of Protestant ministers, the publication of the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent, and the profession of the Catholic 
faith by all office-holders.** Determined upon his course of pro- 
cedure, the duke consulted with a number of the principal 
French Catholic leaders.** To Constable Anne of Montmor- 
ency, Cardinal Bourbon, the Prince of La Roche-sur-Yon, and 
Cardinal Guise the Spanish envoy conveyed his master’s com- 

7 Alva to Philip IT, June 15, 1565, Pap. d'état, IX, 282-83; B.N., f. fr., MS 20647, 
fols. 9-12; B.N., C.C.C., MS 140, fols. 454-56; “‘Relation du voyage de la reine Isabelle 
d’Espagne 4 Bayonne: 9 Avril—26 Juin 1565,” Compte rendu des séances de la Commis- 
sion royale d'histoire, 2d ser., IX [1857]), 155-64; Cal. st. ps., for., Eliz., Vol. VII, Nos. 
1269 and 1279; Brief discours de Varrivée de la royne d’Espaigne (Paris, 1565); A. du 


Prat, Histoire d’Elisabeth de Valois (Paris, 1859), chap. x. So great was the heat that 
five or six French soldiers were smothered in their armor (Jouan, p. 46). 

8° In addition to the foregoing references, see also De Thou, V, 34-35; Jouan, pp. 
48-50; M. de Valois, Mémoires et lettres (Soc. de V' hist. de France [Paris, 1842]), p. 9. 

8 “Relation du voyage de la reine Isabelle d’Espagne,” pp. 161, 164. Charles IX 
created Alva a marshal (P. de Brantéme, euvres completes |Soc. de V'hist. de France 
(Paris, 1864-82)], I, 113). 

® The appointment of Alva is noted in a letter of Philip II to Catherine, June 2, 
1565, Arch. Nat., MS K 1504 (3); ef. also the letter of Philip II to Charles IX, June 2, 
1565, ibid. 

88 These instructions are printed in Lett. de C. de Méd., II, Ixxiii. 

4 Alva to Philip II, June 15, 1565, Pap. d’état, IX, 284. The cardinal of Lorraine 
was an important French Catholic leader not present at Bayonne (Cal. st. ps., for., 
Eliz., Vol. VII, No. 1092). 
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pliments.* Visibly moved, Cardinal Guise declared that three 
or four individuals were the only cause of trouble in the realm. 
The Duke of Montpensier, a very staunch Catholic, assured 
Alva that Philip alone was the hope of France.** Alva likewise 
held a conference with Blaise de Monluc and so flattered him 
that the old warrior was seized “with a terrible fit of vanity” 
and freely expressed himself to the crafty Spaniard.*’? Monluc 
wrote out his opinions in a memoir which was forwarded to 
Philip IJ. In this interesting document Monluc proposed an 
alliance between France and Spain to crush the Huguenots. He 
surveyed the religious situation throughout the country and 
estimated that about five-sixths of the realm was controlled by 
the orthodox. The most heretical provinces in his opinion were 
in the south, and he believed that the mutual safety of France 
and Spain required the suppression of the Huguenots. Since 
France could not or would not do this alone, it remained for 
Philip II to lend his active support to the orthodox cause.** 

Alva next approached Charles IX in regard to the religious 
situation, but the duke found that the royal attitude toward 
the suppression of heresy was somewhat different. Alva at- 
tempted to persuade the king that he had been chosen by God 
for the eradication of heresy, but Charles [IX answered: ‘Oh! 
to take up arms is not to be thought of; I do not wish to destroy 
my kingdom as they had begun to do in the last wars.” This 
statement was sufficient to indicate to Alva that the king was 
but repeating a lesson which he had been taught, and the duke 
did not delay in bringing the interview to a close.*° 

On June 21, Alva held a private conference with Catherine 


% Alva to Philip II, June 15, 1565, Pap. d’état, 1X, 284. 

8 Tbid., pp. 284-86. Because of his drinking propensities, Bourbon was known as 
the “cardinal of the bottles” (P. de L’Estoile, Registre-Journal de Henri III |Nouv. coll. 
des mém., ed. J. F. Michaud and J. J. F. Poujoulat (Paris, 1836-39), 2d ser., Vol. I], p. 
96). 

87 Alva to Philip II, June 15, 1565, Pap. d’état, IX, 286-88. For the role of Monluc 
at Bayonne see also Courteault, p. 489; J. de Croze, Les Guises, les Valois, et Philippe IT 
(Paris, 1866), I, 143-44. 

88 Com. et lett. de Monluc, V, 23-35. 

5® Alva to Philip II, June 15, 1565, Pap. d'état, IX, 291. 
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de Médicis, determined to force the vacillating queen-mother to 
commit herself on the religious issue.*° After a long discussion 
on the past events in France, Catherine pointed out that the 
religious situation was becoming more reassuring and expressed 
the hope that the remaining difficulties would be settled in time. 
Catherine showed herself to be such a skilled diplomatist that 
the duke reported to his master that she displayed, in the 
manner of treating her subject, more tact and circumspection 
than he ever had encountered in any person in any circum- 
stance.*! 

To the queen-mother’s contentions, Alva indicated the dis- 
astrous possibilities latent in the too great power of Protestant- 
ism, pointing out that both France and Spain were equally con- 
cerned with the matter. The religious disaffection in France 
would spread inevitably to Spain, and as Alva remarked, Philip 
“had no desire to lose his crown and perhaps his life. .... "708 
Alva believed that the prompt application of a remedy to the 
deplorable state of affairs in France was necessary for the preser- 
vation of Christianity. Catherine then demanded to know what 
specific remedy would solve the religious situation, and asked 
Alva to explain his master’s plan of action. Alva declined, 
stating that, although Philip II was well informed as to the 
state of affairs in France, the Spanish monarch preferred to 
leave to the queen-mother the precise nature of the remedy to 
be applied. Catherine continued to press the point, declaring 
that she desired an opinion on the present crisis.°* The duke 
parried the question by asking whether ground had been gained 
or lost since the publication of the Edict of Amboise. Much had 
been gained, Catherine thought; but Alva was convinced that 
she was deceiving either him or herself, for he believed that the 
policy of toleration was making the religious situation worse. 


% St. Sulpice previously had warned Catherine that it waslikely that pressure would 
be brought to bear to induce her to modify the religious settlement (Cabié, pp. 386-87). 


" Alva to Philip II, June 21, 1565, Pap. d’état, IX, 303. Cf. also a contemporary 
judgment of Catherine given in Lett. de C. de Méd., II, Ixxv. 


® Alva to Philip II, June 21, 1565, Pap. d'état, TX, 303. 
% Thid., p. 305. 
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Alva, supported by Elizabeth of Valois, urged a prompt remedy 
to the disorders which affected France.** He advocated the ex- 
pulsion of “‘that evil sect’’ from the realm in order that the sub- 
jects of the king might be led back to their former obedience 
and the legitimate authority of the queen-mother maintained.” 

Catherine then made a counter-proposal for the establish- 
ment of a league of the rulers of France, Spain, and the Empire, 
a plan which did not meet with Alva’s approval. In subse- 
quent interviews Catherine evinced little interest in the religious 
issues, but she stated that to end these troubles there is noth- 
ing better “than to make new alliances between the two 
houses. .... 97 For example, she suggested a marriage between 
her youngest daughter, Margaret, and the heir to the Spanish 
throne; and one between her second son, the Duke of Orleans, 
and the sister of Philip I1.°* So the fencing continued. Cather- 
ine urged the marriage of her children, while the Duke of Alva 
and the queen of Spain insisted upon a satisfactory settlement 
of the religious question.°*® 

Little was accomplished by these conferences, and to the end 
of June the Duke of Alva could report nothing of encourage- 
ment to his master. Philip’s faithful minister wrote: 

From all that we can observe, it is impossible for us to augur something 
good from it, seeing that each day [France] is led toward destruction without 
a remedy being applied... . . 


In reply to the exhortations of Alva and the queen of Spain, 
Catherine protested her devotion to the Catholic faith. She 


% Tbid., p. 307. For the role of Elizabeth at Bayonne see Du Prat, chap. xvii. 

%® Alva to Philip II, June 21, 1565, Pap. d’état, IX, 306. 

% Tbid., pp. 307-8; “Entrevue de Bayonne. Mémoire de la Reine,”’ Lettres de Charles 
IX a M. de Fourquevauz, ed. M. J. C. Douais (Paris, 1897), Appen. I. 

7 Alva to Philip I, n.d., Pap. d’état, IX, 310. Cf. E. Marcks, Die Zusammenkunft 
von Bayonne (Strassburg, 1889), pp. 297, 302. 

% Alva to Philip I, n.d., Pap. d'état, TX, 310; “Entrevue de Bayonne. Mémoire 
de la Reine,”’ Lett. de Charles 1X, Appen. I. 

Alva to Philip II, n.d., Pap. d'état, IX, 312-14. 

100 Tbid., pp. 318-19. Cf. Alava to Philip IT, June 27, 1565, Arch. Nat., MS K 1504 
(32). 
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refused, however, to accept the Tridentine decrees,!" nor would 
she dismiss her liberal chancellor, L’H6pital, preferring to main- 
tain that the religious difficulties would be solved in time. 
Moreover, some coolness between the two courts was occa- 
sioned by Charles IX’s secret reception of a Turkish ambassa- 
dor at a convent near Bayonne and by the fact that, even while 
Catherine was seeking favorable marriage alliances with the 
Habsburgs, she was carrying on negotiations for the marriage 
of Charles [IX to Queen Elizabeth.) 

At the last moment, however, Catherine did come to an 
agreement with the Spanish representatives. She had long re- 
sisted the pressure put upon her by her daughter and by the 
Duke of Alva, but at the last hour she yielded. From the read- 
ing of the diplomatic correspondence, little doubt remains that 
Catherine had accepted, at least in principle, some of the pro- 
posals of his most Catholic majesty. The Spanish ambassador 
wrote to Philip: 

The Duke of Alva will make known to Your Majesty and to Your Seig- 
neury the agreements which have been made with this Christian Queen; if 


they are carried out, it will be a great service for God and for the King, our 
master... . .1% 


In a letter of August 24 to his representative at Rome, Cardi- 
nal Pacheco, Philip II expressed his content with the arrange- 


10 On this subject consult V. Martin, Le gallicanisme et la réforme catholique. Essai 
historique sur introduction en France des décrets du Concile de Trente, 1563-1615 (Paris, 
1919). 

1 Alava to Philip II, July 1, 1565, Arch. Nat., MS K 1504 (46); D’Aubigné, IT, 221; 
Jouan, pp. 47-48; cf. also Cal. Span., Eliz., 1, 440; the letter of the baron de la Garde 
to Catherine, June 13, 1565, B.N., f. fr., MS 15881, fol. 179; the councilors of Toulouse 
to Catherine, June 14, 1565, ibid., fol. 166. Charles IX’s letter to Du Ferrier, July 6, 
1565, ibid., MS 10735, fols. 92-93, indicates that the meeting with the Turkish envoy 
was of slight political significance. The prince of Condé seems to have been the first to 
have the idea to marry Charles IX to Elizabeth (H. de La Ferriére, Les projets de 
mariage de la reine Elizabeth (Paris, 1882], p. 21). For the account of Paul de Foix, 
French ambassador to England, concerning his conference in February, 1565, with 
Queen Elizabeth on this subject, see B.N., f. fr., MS 15888, fols. 234-40. Philip II was 
aware of these negotiations long before the conference of Bayonne (Alava to Philip II, 
Mar. 15, 1565, Arch. Nat., MS K 1504 [43]). See also the references to this proposed 
marriage in Cal. st. ps., for., Eliz., Vol. VII, No. 1230; Cal. st. ps., Rome, Vol. I, No. 325. 


13 Alava to Philip II, July 4, 1565, Arch. Nat., MS K 1504 (47). 
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ments. He wrote of the success of his wife in bringing the 
French queen to accept the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
upon condition of an adjustment to be made respecting the 
rights and liberties of the Gallican church. Furthermore, he 
indicated that the queen-mother had promised remedial meas- 
ures for the religious situation.’ 

From the letter of Philip II to Cardinal Pacheco and from 
the report which the Venetian ambassador, Suriano, sent to 
his government on July 22, it is evident that one of the principal 
points at issue at Bayonne was the question of the acceptance 
by France of the decisions of the Council of Trent.!° Catherine 
wished to convene an assembly of prelates and theologians to 
examine the Tridentine decrees, but without reference to ques- 
tions of doctrine or dogma. With such an arrangement the 
Duke of Alva was exceedingly displeased, stating that to oppose 
a council with a council would be dangerous.’ A compromise 
was finally effected at the twelfth hour through the efforts of 
the papal nuncio, Santa Croce, and to which both Catherine 
and the Duke of Alva agreed.'*’ It was provided that a religious 
assembly in France would be held but that no Huguenots would 
be allowed to attend. Furthermore, all disputes over dogma 
and doctrine were to be forbidden. The execution of this agree- 
ment was not to take place before the return of the king to 
Paris. On July 4, 1565, the Bayonne conference ended with the 
departure of Elizabeth and her entourage.'** Catherine accom- 
panied her daughter for a short distance into Spain, and upon 
the return of the queen-mother the French court resumed its 

1 Philip IT to Cardinal Pacheco, Aug. 24, 1565, Combes, pp. 39-43. For the aims of 


Catherine at the conference of Bayonne, see the letter of Philip IT to Cardinal Gran 
velle, Sept. 25, 1565, Gachard, I, 567-68, and Cabié, pp. 398-99. 


1% Philip 11 to Cardinal Pacheco, Aug. 24, 1565, Combes, pp. 41-42. The report of 
Suriano is printed in Lett. de C. de Méd., I, lxxxiv-Ixxxv. 


10 Alva to Philip II, n.d., Pap. d’état, IX, 316-18. 
107 For the role of Santa Croce as mediator, see Martin, pp. 85-86. 


108 Alava to Philip II, July 4, 1565, Arch. Nat., MS K 1504 (47). Fora discussion of 
the period from June 14 to July 4, 1565, see Marcks, chap. v. 
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tour of the provinces.!°* In France, Cardinal Bourbon had his 
doubts about the reliance to be placed on the queen-mother, 
an opinion which was shared by Cardinal Granvelle."° The 
fact, however, that Philip deemed it a possibility that Catherine 
might revert to her former policy may be regarded as a possible 
indication that the Spanish monarch considered some real ad- 
vance had been made in attaching the French queen to the 
Counter Reformation movement.' 

Because of the secrecy which surrounded the interview at 
Bayonne, many suspicions were raised in the minds of the 
Huguenots. They believed that a Franco-Spanish alliance had 
been made for their destruction, and it is this impression which 
has come down to posterity from a number of the contemporary 
accounts." The outbreak of the second civil war in France was 
due to this feeling of apprehension and distrust."* The tradi- 
tional view that the massacre of St. Bartholomew was planned at 
Bayonne must be revised, however, in the light of a more com- 
plete examination of the available evidence." 


109 For Catherine’s expression of gratitude for the conference, see her two letters to 
Philip II, July 6, 1565, Lett. de C. de Méd., I1, 296-97. Charles IX wrote that from the 
conference he hoped for “tout bien et advantage 4 mes affaires’ (Charles [IX to the 
Duke of Florence, n.d., Nég. diplo., III, 512). 

10 Rev. des ques. hist., XXXIV, 494; Cardinal Granvelle to Alonso del Canto, Aug. 
20, 1565, Pap. d’état, IX, 481. 

11 J, M. Potter, “The conference at Bayonne, 1565,’ American historical review, 
XXXV (1930), 801. 

u2 La Popeliniére, Vol. I, fol. 381; D’Aubigné, II, 220; De Thou, V, 35; Tavannes, 
p. 415; Gaches, p. 59; J. Gassot, Sommaire mémorial (Soc. de Vhist. de France (Paris, 
1934]), pp. 47-48; A. Barbot, Histoire de la Rochelle (Archives historiques de la Saintonge 
et de l Aunis, Vols. XIV, XVII, XVIII, [Paris 1886-90]), XVII, 213. “They of the 
religion [i.e., Huguenots] think that there has been at this meeting at Bayonne some 
complot betwixt the Pope, the King of Spain, and the Scottish Queen, by their am- 
bassadors, and some say also the Papists of England’’ (Smith to Leicester and Cecil, 
July, 1565, Cal. st. ps., for., Eliz., Vol. VII, No. 1280, sec. 21). 

3 F. de la Noue, Mémoires (Nouv. coll. des mém., ed. J. F. Michaud and J. J. F. 
Poujoulat [Paris, 1836-39], 1st ser., Vol. IX), pp. 609-10; Rev. des ques. hist., XXXIV, 
516. 

M4 For supporting opinion see Thompson, p. 272; De Crue, p. 443; Forneron, I, 330— 
32; P. Van Dyke, Catherine de Médicis (New York, 1922), I, 325; E. Lavisse (ed.), 
Histoire de France depuis les origines jusqu’d la révolution (Paris, 1900-1911), VI, Part 
I, 91-92; R. B. Merriman, The rise of the Spanish empire in the old world and the new 
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No massacre, indeed, was planned at Bayonne; nevertheless, 
from a political point of view, the interview was a colossal 
blunder on Catherine’s part. The failure of her ambitious mar- 
riage schemes was but a minor matter. Of fundamental im- 
portance is the fact that Huguenot suspicions were aroused. 
Members of the Reformed faith were perplexed and anxious, 
fearing that Catherine had planned their destruction. To them 
the conference of Bayonne was a positive indication of the ill 
will of the queen-mother. It gave form and consistency to what 
had been previously undefined distrust. This loss of confidence 
on the part of the Huguenots was an irreparable blow to the 
strength of the French monarchy of the sixteenth century. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


(New York, 1918-34), IV, 264. “On n’y rencontre, du reste, aucune trace d’une entente 
finale entre la reine mére et son interlocuteur”’ (L. J. H. Delaborde, Gaspard de Coligny, 
amiral de France [Paris, 1879-82], II, 388). For an opposing view see K. de Lettenhove, 
“La conférence de Bayonne en 1565,”’ Bulletins de ’ Académie royale des sciences, des 
lettres et des beaux-arts de Belgique, 3d ser., V (1883), 286-311, and the work of Combes. 
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IDEAS OF REPRESENTATION FROM ELIZA- 
BETH TO CHARLES IT 


LOUISE FARGO BROWN 


HE spectacle of political theories spread cold and life- 

less upon the pages of a book is not especially exhilarat- 

ing. They may burn with a hard, gemlike flame, but 
they do not raise the temperature. To watch these same the- 
ories called into being in the tenseness of debate over causes 
deeply felt is another matter. This happened in the half-century 
before the first permanent settlement of Englishmen in America 
and in the half-century when English men and women were 
flocking thither carrying ideas as their most precious posses- 
sions. We can watch it happen, thanks to the parliament men 
who scribbled notes during the debates and to the scholars, 
from D’Ewes to Notestein and Relf, who ferreted out and 
edited those notes. 

Medievalists now believe that the representatives of the 
commons were first summoned by the crown primarily for 
financial reasons. A model for the representative system ex- 
isted in the church’s system of procurators; it was involved in 
the inquisition by jury; and it was well developed in borough 
governments. The magnates were there as landholders and offi- 
cials; the knights, citizens, and burgesses came as accredited 
representatives of their communities, formally empowered to 
act for those communities. The forty shillings set as qualifica- 
tion for the county franchise included the smallest independent 
landholder, the yeoman. The cities and boroughs fixed their 
own qualifications. Where all citizens originally voted and the 
corporation later took over the election, there was frequently 
preserved some form of approbation by the citizenry. In both 
county and borough the representatives were required to be 
residents. They were expected to devote themselves to the fur- 

1 Paper read at the meeting of the American Historical Association in Philadelphia 


on December 29, 1937. 
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therance of the interests of their constituencies. Frequently rep- 
resentatives, on their return from Westminster, had to give an 
account of their stewardship. At least by the middle of the 
fifteenth century, men were, for social or political reasons, ea- 
gerly canvassing for election and re-election.? They who today 
have observed the genus “legislator” in his native habitat, as 
he moves purposefully from fence to fence, know what a large 
place in his thinking is occupied by that blessed word “‘con- 
stituent.”’ It was not wholly different in old England. 

By the time of the early Tudors the decay of many once 
prosperous towns made election of actual residents a genuine 
problem, and from that time on occur frequent records of at- 
tempts on the part of neighboring magnates and ministers of 
state to secure the election of their nominees. The reigns of 
Edward VI and Elizabeth saw the enfranchisement of many 
small boroughs, which quickly formed the habit of electing re- 
tainers of great families.» The work of examination of local 
records has not advanced sufficiently for any generalization as 
to the extent of this rotten-borough system under the Tudors 
and early Stuarts. Henry Nevil asserted in 1659: 

Heretofore the Lords’ House paid this. There were so many blue coats in 
our father’s remembrance, that sat in this House, as we could see no other 


colours there. Near twenty Parliament-men would wait upon one Lord, to 
know how they should demean themselves in the House of Commons.‘ 


This statement is probably exaggerated, but the blue coats 
were there. This was not accepted, however, as a satisfactory 
form of representation. Legislation to abolish the residency 


2M. V. Clarke, Medieval representation and consent (Oxford, 1936); Gaillard Lapsley, 
“Some recent advance in English constitutional history,’ Cambridge historical journal, V 
(1936), 119-61; May McKisack, Parliamentary representation of the English boroughs 
during the middle ages (Oxford, 1982); E. and A. Porritt, The unreformed house of com- 
mons (Cambridge, England, 1903); Carl Stephenson, ““Taxation and representation in 
the middle ages,”’ in Haskins anniversary essays (Boston, 1929). 

® Kenneth Pickthorn, Early Tudor government; Henry VII (Cambridge, England, 
1934), pp. 94 and 102-6. 

‘Thomas Burton, Diary (London, 1828) (hereafter referred to as ““Burton’’), IV, 
24-25. 

5 H. Townshend, Historical collections (London, 1680), pp. 186, 286, and 295. 
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qualification was introduced from time to time but was always 
defeated. The more important boroughs refused attempts on 
the part of local magnates to nominate candidates. If they 
yielded for a given case, it was recorded as a temporary con- 
cession.’ 

The period covered by this paper was crucial both for Eng- 
land and for America. During these years the men sent to de- 
fend local interests developed a sense of responsibility for the 
nation as a whole, and both within and without the house of 
commons ideas of representation were put forward which were 
to affect both the English and the American constitutions. 

Preoccupation with local interests, of course, continued. The 
records abound with examples of the activity of members in 
behalf of their constituencies. There are purely local matters— 
all the way from complaints, in Elizabeth’s day, by the bur- 
gesses of Yarmouth and Sandwich of attacks on the coast towns 
by “pirates” from Dunkirk and Newport to the efforts of 
Andrew Marvell to get a lighthouse for Hull in 1670.5 When 
legislation involved a conflict of interests, the debates were vig- 
orous. Perhaps the best example is the bill forbidding the im- 
portation of Irish cattle. This came up for the first time in 
the famous parliament of 1621. It had, of course, the support 
of the cattle-raising shires and was opposed by the representa- 
tives of the larger towns, on the ground that it would raise the 
price of meat.’ Similar legislation in 1666 and 1667 was met 

® Such a bill was opposed by interesting arguments in 1571 (Sir Simonds D’Ewes, 


The journals of all the parliaments during the reign of Queen Elizabeth [London, 1682), 
pp. 168-71. Hereafter referred to as “D’Ewes, Elizabeth’’). 

7 Historical MSS Comm., Salisbury (55), Part 1V, pp. 194, 226, and 230; King’s 
Lynn (18), p. 178; Gloucester (27), pp. 457 and 460; C. G. Bayne, “The first house of 
commons of Queen Elizabeth,” English historical review, XXIII (1908), 455-76 and 
643-82. 

§ D’Ewes, Elizabeth, pp. 665-66; Andrew Marvell, Poems and letters, ed. Margoliouth 
(Oxford, 1927), Vol. II. When, in the parliament of 1572, the Denbighshire representa- 
tives were absent, a member from Winchester spoke for the shire; and one of the knights 
for Shropshire spoke in the same parliament for Shrewsbury, “seeing the Burgesses for 
the Town neglect their duties in not speaking’ (D’ Ewes, Elizabeth, pp. 636 and 655). 

® Wallace Notestein (ed.), Commons debates, 1621 (hereafter referred to as “C.D. 
1621”) (New Haven, 1935), Pym, IV, 322, 323, and 363, and Barrington, III, 213, 214, 
215, and 290. 
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by similar arguments.'® It would be wearisome to list the re- 
currence, on page after page, of reminders that members were 
“not there for themselves, but for their Countries’ —‘“‘country” 
used not in the sense of nation but of county." 

But the records of Elizabeth’s parliaments show a significant 
development. Some grievances were felt so generally that local 
opposition merged into a concerted movement. One of the fore- 
most of these was monopolies. “I do Speak for a Town that 
grieves and pines, for a Countrey that groaneth and languisheth 
under the burthen of monstrous and unconscionable Substitutes 
to the Monopolitans of Starch, Tinn, Fish, Cloth, Oyl, Vinegar, 
Salt, and I know not what.'’* The members representing other 
towns had long felt the same and had endeavored to seek a 
remedy. But when they brought up the subject, they met the 
suave opposition of members whose voices were those of repre- 
sentatives but whose words were the words of the privy coun- 
cil: this was not a matter for the commons to meddle with. 
The queen was herself investigating the matter and would re- 
dress any grievance. The towns continued to grieve and pine. 

Would Her Majesty graciously consider the matter of the 
succession? The very question trenched on the prerogative. 
But did it? Willy-nilly, members must consider their constitu- 
tional position. A member raised the point—and for a time the 
place which had known him, knew him no more. A colleague 
spoke for him: 


But for as much as he was not now a private man, but, to supply the room, 
person and place of a multitude specially chosen, and therefore sent, he 
thought that neither in regard of the Country, which was not to be wronged, 
nor for the Liberty of the House, which was not to be infringed, we should 
permit him to be detained from us.'* 


The member was restored. Another raised the question in 
a later parliament and refused to answer queries put by privy 
10 W. Cobbett (ed.), Parliamentary history (London, 1806-20), IV, 337-38. The situ- 
ation was then complicated by the fact that in some districts the importation of lean 


Irish cattle to be fattened for market had become a profitable venture. See Caroline 
Robbins (ed.), Diary of John Milward (Cambridge, England, 1938), pp. 3-4 and 14-15. 


D’Ewes, Elizabeth, p. 645. 
2 Thid., pp. 645-46. 13 Thid., p. 175. 
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councilors except in their function as a committee of the com- 
mons: “I am now no private Person. I am a publick, and a 
Councellor to the whole State in that place where it is lawful for 
me to speak my mind freely.’ 

This was not Elizabeth’s idea of a representative. She 
thought of him as standing for the execution of the laws when 
in his constituency,” and at Westminster as showing the world 
that she had the support of her people, by carrying out the 
program prepared for parliament by the privy council.’® Es- 
pecially she thought of him as binding his particular constitu- 
ency to pay its part of the supply its representatives should 
vote. This idea was voiced by one of her spokesmen in the 
house: 


It is said our Countries are poor, and we must respect them that sent us 
hither. Why so we must also remember who sent for us hither . . . . they can- 
not think we overcharge them, when we charge ourselves with them and above 
them. But if nothing will satisfy them, our doings are sufficient to bind them."” 


This was significant. When a representative voted a tax, he 
thereby bound his constituents. They expected something in 
return, and the member was supposed to get it for them. Out of 
this situation grew two political ideas. One was: “‘Redress of 
grievance must precede supply.” The other was expressed in 
this same session. A member suggested that the queen be asked 
to free several parliament men that she had had imprisoned “‘in 
respect that some Countries might complain of the Tax of these 
many Subsidies, their Knights and Burgesses never consenting 
unto them nor being present at the grant.”* Did this idea cross 
the Atlantic in the next reign along with the pewter plates and 
the King James Bibles? 

Puritanism was another of the general causes against which 
Elizabeth stood firm and thereby caused her faithful commons 


Thid., p. 241. Thid., p. 91. 


* Wallace Notestein, “The winning of the initiative by the house of commons,” 
Proceedings of the British Academy, X1 (1924-25), 135-39. 


 D’Ewes, Elizabeth, p. 490. 


18 Ibid., p. 497 (italics mine). The first principle had already been stated (ibid., 
p. 158). 
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to become vigorous defenders of the rights and privileges of 
parliament men.'® And in Puritanism lay the material for ex- 
cellent political theorizing. We shall not here raise the specter of 
Puritanism as the progenitor of democracy. “Parity” is our 
word. We are concerned with the fact that in the Puritan com- 
monwealth, state and church walked hand in hand—albeit the 
grip of the church was frequently overpowering. It was one of 
Bishop Whitgift’s sternest criticisms that the Puritan pamphlet- 
eers were always drawing a dangerous parallel between church 
and state.”° In his Reply Cartwright quoted as a saying of the 
lawyers: ‘““That which standeth all men upon should be ap- 
proved of all men.” He continued: 

It draweth much the obedience of the subjects of this realm, that the stat- 
utes, whereby the realm is governed, pass by the consent of the most part of it, 
whilst they be made by them whom the rest put in trust, and choose for that 
purpose, being as it were all their acts.” 


It is interesting to compare this clear statement of the Puritan 
theory of representation with Sir Thomas Smith’s famous dic- 
tum about parliament: 


For everie Englishman is intended to bee there present, either in person or 
by procuration and attornies, of what preheminence, state, dignitie, or qualitie 
soever he be, from the Prince (be he King or Queene) to the lowest person of 
Englande. And the consent of the Parliament is taken to be everie mans 
consent.” 


19 “We take it for an use in the House, that when any great or weighty matter or 
Bill is here handled, we streight say it toucheth the Prerogative and must not be 
medled withal. And so we that come to do our Countries good, bereave them of that 
good help we may justly Administer”’ (ibid., p. 671). The quarrels with the house of 
lords in several parliaments did much for the commons’ self-esteem. 


20 Whitgift, Works, Parker Society publications, XLIV (Cambridge, England, 1851), 
370-74, and 390-95, and L (Cambridge, England, 1853), 554. Cf. Second admonition 
to parliament, in W. H. Frere and C. E. Douglas, Puritan manifestoes (London, 1907), 
p. 93; The second replie of Thomas Cartwright (s.l., 1575), pp. 1 and 38. 


*t Cartwright, Reply, in Whitgift, XLIV, 370. Hooker applies Smith’s words to par- 
liament with convocation (Ecclesiastical polity, Book VIII, chap. vi, par. 11). 


® Sir Thomas Smith, De republica Anglorum, ed. L. Alston (Cambridge, England, 
1906), Book II, chap. i. If Smith failed to see a copy of the first or second editions of the 
Reply, he could read it at ease as published by Whitgift in his Defence. In his diplomatic 
career Smith had had opportunities to become acquainted with Calvinist thought. 
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Smith was a member of the parliament of 1573, which was 
sitting when the Reply appeared. Was Elizabeth’s zealous privy 
councilor impressed by the Puritan conception, with its impli- 
cation that the commons’ acts bound every citizen? 

The whole series of Puritan pamphlets, from The admonition 
to parliament on, advocated the remodeling of the Church of 
England into a representative system: a system in which 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy would be commingled 
as they were—at least in Cartwright’s view—in the state. 
There is an echo of both Smith and Cartwright in the following: 

We must lay down the respects of our persons, and put on others, and their 
affections for whom we speak; for they speak by us. If the matter which is 
spoken of toucheth the poor, then think me a poor man. He that speaks, 
sometimes he must be a Lawyer, sometimes a Painter, sometimes a Merchant, 
sometimes a mean Artificer. 


Such was the idea of representation held by young William 
Hakewell, later to be an authority on parliamentary affairs, but 
then getting his first experience in the last parliament of Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

Elizabeth had been content to sink theory in expediency, but 
not so her successor. The zest of James VI of Scotland for politi- 
cal theorizing was in no wise held in leash by James I of Eng- 
land. His was the theory that the whole parliament was a 
representative body. He told parliament that “‘the King is ever 
representatively sitting in the Higher House of parliament.’’** 
At the same time, as the learned Coke pontificated, he was 
present in the commons by representation.” 

This was all very well for the legal mind, but it was inevitable 
that members should apply the old saying: “That his Majesty 
and the Nobles being every one a great person, represented but 
themselves, but his Commons though they were but inferiour 
men, yet every one of them represented a thousand of men.” 


% D’Ewes, Elizabeth, p. 667. See Hakewell’s edition of the Modus tenendi parliamen- 
tum (London, 1671), pp. 33 and 55. 


* The king’s speech as recorded by “X,’’ C.D. 1621, Il, 4. 
% Tbid., Belasyse, V, 233. 
* Cited by the speaker in 1593 (D’Ewes, Elizabeth, p. 515). 
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There was in James’s parliaments, increasingly as the reign 
progressed, a strong infusion of Puritans. They wore their Puri- 
tanism with a difference. Gone was the program of establishing 
Presbyterianism. The reform of abuses was their aim. But the 
new generation had grown up in the Puritan discipline: in the 
belief of the possibility of their being God’s chosen instruments, 
and in the very strong sense of duty to carry out in their daily 
life their obligations to God and man. Such men did not take 
lightly the idea that they were the trusted agents of their con- 
stituents, and they were as firm about the dignity of the elected 
as they were about the dignity of the Elect. 

One of the members of the parliament of 1621 said: “I will 
deale with the King as with the fyer in the bush, butt lett us so 
goe on that we doe not infringe our right and priviledg.’’”’ 
James was willing enough to be considered the fire in the bush, 
but he was not content to proclaim his right divine in a still, 
small voice. 

In any case, he was headed for trouble from the opening of his 
first parliament. He tried to undo the beginnings of the work of 
controlling its membership which the house had made under 
Elizabeth.”* From the struggle he emerged ingloriously.”® The 
Apology of 1604 put the commons’ position firmly, and the rest 
of the reign was given over to a struggle to establish its princi- 
ples. The crucial parliament was, of course, that of 1621. The 
party opposing the king had a definite program. Among the 
items were some not unfamiliar today: the incidence of taxa- 
tion, reform of the judiciary, and control of combinations in 
restraint of trade.*® But, above all, was religious reform; and 
this the king withstood as firmly as Elizabeth had done—and 
much less tactfully. 

The leaders were as practical politicians as ever addressed a 


27 C.D. 1621, Barrington, III, 142. 

28 The filing of returns with the clerk of the crown instead of with the chancery 
(D’Ewes, Elizabeth, pp. 396-99, 636-38, and 643). 

2° W.S. Holdsworth, History of English law (London, 1924), VI, 95-96; D. H. Willson 
(ed.), The parliamentary diary of Robert Bowyer (Minneapolis, 1931), p. 15. 

* C.D. 1621, 1, 3-4 and index. 
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party caucus, and they knew that to put through a program 
one must control votes. Consequently, the question of elec- 
tions and of the franchise was a vital one. The growth of Puri- 
tanism in the boroughs had led to election disorders in the towns 
and frequent double returns, where one election had been made 
by the corporation and another by the ‘“commonalty.” The 
arguments as to what constituted the commonalty and what 
were its rights were based upon the reading of history that had 
been used in the Apology of 1604. It was to become the basis 
of seventeenth-century theorizing—‘‘the good laws and cus- 
toms’”’ of former days.*! 

“Free eleccions” were pronounced “the foundacion of our 
parliament libertye,”* and an effort was made to remedy ex- 
isting abuses. These were equally, if not more, evident in 
county contests. 

The knight of the shire may say, come and give your voice. But he may 
not say, you must give your voice; that is unlawful. The constables must not 


have warrants for election of shire knights positively defining and naming who 
shall be chosen or terrifying them if they will not so find, for all must be free.** 


An obvious remedy for this situation was to raise the suffrage 
qualification, and this was suggested. It was also proposed to 
enforce the residency qualification.*‘ In the meantime one sus- 
pects that the decision in more than one disputed case was dic- 
tated by political expediency.* 

As discussions became more and more heated, the king, hav- 
ing secured a part of the financial aid he needed, announced his 
decision to dismiss parliament. There was much controversy 
over the advisability of securing some legislation so that the 
members could save their reputations and not “goe into the 

31 “Anciently all the Comuonalty had voyce, but because such a multitude made the 
eleccion tumultuous it was after reduced to Freeholders” (ibid., Pym, IV, 22, and Went- 
worth, V, 444). 

Tbid., Belasyse, V, 66. 

33 Tbid., “X,”’ 11, 260; cf. IV, 186, and VII, 635. 

34 Tbid., “X,” II, 277-78 and 431; Pym, IV, 421-22. 


% Tbid., see index, under “Elections.” 
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Country without Lawes.’’* But finally the argument prevailed 
that “we are intrusted for our country. If we lose our privileges, 
we betray it.”*’ Thus, country in the sense of nation triumphed 
over country in the sense of county, and the commons spent 
the precious time allotted them before the dissolution in fram- 
ing the famous Protestation which James tore from their journal. 

The house of commons in James’s parliaments had welded a 
mechanism for successful opposition to the crown, and in the 
first three parliaments of Charles I the commons made good use 
of it. When the Long Parliament assembled in November, 1640, 
it was used to the point of precipitating civil war. Again there 
were disputed elections, and the question also arose of allow- 
ing disfranchised boroughs to send representatives. A party 
was in control, and the party was interested in securing votes. 
In a discussion whether “the poore should have voice or no,” 
leading Puritans spoke in the affirmative. Sir Simonds D’Ewes 
said that “‘the poorest man ought to have a voice, that it was the 
birthright of the subjects of England.’’** 

Once more Puritanism contributed to the formation of 
representative theory. Convocation should be the parallel of 
parliament, and the argument that had been used to exclude 
clergymen from the house of commons—that they had a place 
in the convocation house—was used to drive the bishops from 
the house of lords.** 


% Ibid., Howard, V1, 326. Sir Thomas Wentworth said: “‘Lett’s all sett to our hands 
least we retourne like children with empty vessells ashamed.” He said he “had rather 
present his countrie with good Lawes with a New Yeares gifte then feed them on 
Christemas Daye with plummes and hopes”’ (ibid., Belasyse, V, 209; Barrington, III, 
434; cf. “X,”’ II, 440-41). Another said: “I did desyer that in regard we had given 
away our two subsedies and donne no good for our Countrie that wee might have some 
Care savinge of our reputacions, for ] was ashamed that it should be bruted that we 
should do nothing but give away their monyes, and doe nothing for them”’ (ibid., Bar- 
rington, III, 435, n. 16; ef. ibid., VII, 624). 

37 Tbid., ““X,”” II, 484; ef. ibid., n. a. 

38 Wallace Notestein (ed.), The journal of Sir Simonds D’ Ewes (New Haven, 1923), 
p. 43; cf. pp. 430-82. But D’Ewes was a stickler for form. Later he expressed wonder 
that the house seated members where indentures were returned “by the Comminaltie,”’ 
since the law stipulated return by mayor and bailiffs (p. 369). See also pp. 68-69, 
137-38, 206, 284, 362, 364, and 542-43. 

39 1621, “X,”’ Il, 41. 
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With perfect logic, therefore, and not merely as a fulfilment 
of the pledge to the Scots, the Westminster Assembly at the 
behest of the Long Parliament proceeded to complete the work 
of the Root and Branch Bill. It provided a representative gov- 
ernment for the church. Congregations elected representatives 
to a presbytery, which in turn chose representatives to pro- 
vincial and national assemblies.‘ The elections were made by 
all members of the congregations who were not servants, pro- 
vided they had taken the National Covenant.” 

This system, while representative, was not democratic. Al- 
though the old unit of the English church was retained and all 
the people of the parish technically belonged to the church, 
actually only the covenanting folk participated in its affairs; 
and they were amenable to direction by the church officials, 
who were naturally the leading men of the neighborhood. The 
independent churches were formed on the voluntary principle 
and were disinclined to admit anything more than consultative 
power to their representative assemblies. Socially they tended 
to maintain as aristocratic a tone as the Presbyterian congre- 
gations. The dominance of an Oliver Cromwell or a Sir Charles 
Wolseley was taken for granted. But among the extreme 
separatists—the Baptists, the Seekers, the Fifth Monarchy 
men—were craftsmen, artisans, and small tradesmen, who led 
in extemporary prayer and prophesyings on the same terms as 
comfortable merchants and learned self-confidence in these 
exercises. The New Model Army was full of these men. As they 
fought a successful war, their confidence increased; and it was 
fed by exciting ideas. During the time that the Long Parlia- 
ment, becoming less and less a representative body, was direct- 
ing a successful civil war, debate on the representative system 
was transferred in large measure to the pamphleteers. Sir 
Thomas Smith’s treatise on the government had been in print 
for more than half a century, and his dictum about the repre- 
sentative nature of parliament was frequently quoted. One 

40 W. A. Shaw, History of the English church during the civil wars (London, 1900), 
I, 188-96. 

Tbhid., p. 204. 
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pamphleteer referred to a meeting of parliament in high-flown 
terms: 

. ... the whole community in its underived Majesty shall convene to doe 
justice . . . . and that the vastnesse of its owne bulke may not breed confusion, 
by virtue of election and representation: a few shall act for many, the wise 
shall consent for the simple, the vertue of all shall redound to some, and the 
prudence of some shall redound to all.® 

It was a royalist writer who called attention to the fact that 
nonfreeholders and “nine parts of the men of the kingdom” were 
without votes, and he wanted to know how these voteless per- 
sons had conveyed power to the parliament.** This cue was 
promptly taken by pamphleteers of very different political 
views. 

Assistance was also given by men who had the quaint habit of 
finding enjoyment in poring over ancient records. The vogue of 
the day was to assume a continuity of custom from early times 
and to apply literal Latinity to the reconstruction of the habits 
of the Anglo-Saxons. It was not yet fashionable to follow them 
back to the German forests, where freedom rang whenever 
a warrior cracked a skull with his club. It was considered suffi- 
cient to assert that Saxon churls “had as sure a title to their own 
liberties as the . . . . country Gentleman had,” and lived under 
laws made by the people and not by the great men. A few 
references to the fundamental law of nature and the light of 
reason were considered in good taste.** To explain the disap- 
pearance of this happy state of nature, all that was necessary 
was to discover that the Norman Conquest had clapped the 
yoke of slavery upon the necks of a free people.* 

® Observations upon some of His Majesties late answers, quoted by T. C. Pease, The 
Leveller movement (Washington, D.C., 1916), pp. 25-26. Several weeks later the author 
advised the kingdom’s “representative, elected, intrusted councill,”’ not to abuse its 


power, the basis of which was general consent (The danger to England observed (London, 
July 28, 1642], pp. 1, 3, and 6). 

43 Pease, p. 40. 

#4 Nathaniel Bacon, An historical discourse (London, 1647). The references here are 
to the edition of 1689 (2 vols.; London, 1689), I, 10, 30, 35, 38, 68, and 70; II, 174-78. 
The author conjectures (I, 8) that synods formed the representative body of the ancient 
Britons. 

See Clarke papers (Camden Society, 1891), I, lxi—Ixii. 
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The Long Parliament, by its firmness in perpetuating its 
authority, had already evoked the idea that frequent elections 
were essential to the representative principle. When it decided 


to disband the New Model Army without giving the soldiers © 
their back pay, it discovered that they believed the war they | 


had just won was a war to make England safe for democracy. 
From the debates between the representative government that 
the soldiers set up for the army and the officers whom parlia- 
ment sent down to restore discipline emerged two very different 
conceptions of representation. 

The conservative group believed that the representative sys- 
tem had a property basis. Their view prevailed in the Heads of 
proposals, which redistributed the electoral units according to 
the amount of subsidy paid by each county and disfranchised 
“poor decayed or inconsiderable towns.”’ The radical group be- 
lieved that the basis was population, and aimed at manhood 
suffrage. After acrimonious discussions, in which the radicals 
denied that they were anarchists and refused to be bought off 
by a concession of votes for soldiers, they succeeded in getting 
an approach to this, in the second Agreement of the people.” 

When Cromwell had driven out the remnant of the Long 
Parliament and proceeded to “cast the kingdoms old into 
another mold,” he was provided with a choice of molds. Charac- 
teristically, he tried first the principle of representation of the 
godly by the godly. When the so-called Barebones Parliament 
had softly and suddenly vanished away, he fell back upon the 
soldiers’ plan of a written constitution. Like theirs, the Instru- 
ment of government recognized that frequent parliaments were 
essential to the representative principle. In the electoral re- 
forms of the Instrument the property idea triumphed, for the 
abolition of rotten boroughs was offset by the two-thirds in- 


Clarke papers, 1, xxiv, l-lii, 88 n., 226, 300, 301, 304-9, and 366; S. R. Gardiner, 
Constitutional documents of the Puritan Revolution (Oxford, 1906), pp. 317-18, 333, and 
359-67. The second Agreement provided for the registration of voters. The lists were 
to be based on assessment for relief of the poor. A voter had to be over twenty-one 
years of age, and servants and paupers had no votes. 
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crease in county representation and the two-hundred-pound 
qualification for the county voter.*’ 

The Protectorate parliaments, therefore, were bodies of coun- 
try gentlemen with a sprinkling of townsfolk.‘* Their special 
interests came out in statements such as: “I am sorry to hear 
any land tax mentioned here. The people would never have 
chosen us, if they had thought we would ever have moved 
that.”’** Whether squires or townsmen, they were no less care- 
ful of their constituents’ interests than were the commons under 
the crown.®® On the other hand, in the constitutional debates 
which occupied their chief attention, there were frequent re- 
minders that all, including the members from Scotland and Ire- 
land, sat primarily as trustees for the nation. Although the 
house was split into factions, each faction contained men as- 
sured they were there to serve the commonwealth." 

The innovations in representative theory during the Pro- 
tectorate came from outside parliament. The plan for a “‘govern- 
ment of laws and not of men,” the Oceana of James Harrington, 
bristled with novelties. His senate, which talked but did not 
legislate, and his second chamber, which legislated but did not 
talk, made no appeal—perhaps regrettably—to our Founding 
Fathers. The idea of a legislative body in which those who had 
less than £100 a year could always outvote those who had more 
was an ingenious device to protect the great majority, on the 
assumption that power tends to follow property. Frequent elec- 
tions, rotation in office, universal suffrage, and other devices 


‘7 The borough franchise was not touched, but in several cases Cromwell anticipated 
Charles II, replacing existing charters in order to get rid of too much democracy in the 
elections (B. L. K. Henderson, ““The Commonwealth charters,’ Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, 3d ser., V1 [1912], 129-62). 

“8 The borough representatives by the new system were reduced two-thirds. 


4° Burton, Diary, Il, 24. ‘For the satisfaction of the nation, you should declare that 
you will not think of a land tax” (II, 32). 


50 Thid., 1, 21, 126, 170, 200, 208, and 221; Il, 57, 61-62, 66, 107, 109, 110, 201, 209— 
10, 216-17, 224, 226, 228, and 234. 
5 “Tt is true, every man is bound to say for his county; but he is more bound to do 


justice. The general concernment of justice is more an interest than any county” 
(tbid., 11, 216-17; cf. 11, 235 and 236; 1, xxx—xxxl, 5, 195, 213, 228, and 293). 
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passed from Harrington’s pages into the popular mind and re- 
curred thenceforth in pamphlet and debate. 

Some of the arguments of the Oceana were used in the parlia- 
ments under the Humble petition and advice, to oppose the 
second chamber established by that document. A second cham- 
ber was welcomed by those who believed in the former repre- 
sentation of property by the house of lords. The “other house,” 
as constituted, failed to do this. It was pointed out that there 
were forty knights in the commons that represented more 
property than did the “other house.” “If we can find out such 
persons as have such properties as may balance this House by 
property, .... it is fit we should have them.’ An important 
suggestion was that, in view of the shift in property, the second 
house should be chosen either by the representative body or 
directly by the people.* 

The desire of opponents of the Protectorate to unseat the 
members for Scotland and Ireland elicited in their defense 
appeals to the doctrine of no taxation without representation. 
“You take upon you to bind these nations by the laws you make 
here. Will you have none here to represent them? Is this just?” 
“How, then, can the laws touching taxes bind them, if they 
have no representatives?’** The point was yielded by a member 
who regretted the return to the old electorate in Richard’s par- 
liament and who wished to have even Jamaica represented, 
provided every region sent its own residents to represent it. 

When the army intrigues had forced out Richard and the 
remnant of the Long Parliament was being reseated, driven out, 

8 Tbid., III, 147-48 and 335-36. Cf. ibid., p. 404: “Now the Commons have ob- 


tained a larger interest in the land, and therefore they should have a larger share in the 
government.” 


53 Thid., IV, 25. Cf. ibid., T11, 147-48. It was claimed that “All government is built 
upon propriety, else the poor must rule it... . . Property, now, is generally with the 
people, the government, therefore must be there.”’ In the old days abbots, princes, and 
bishops held a third of the kingdom, and the lords another; “but now the Commons have 
obtained a large interest in the land, and therefore they should have a larger share in 
the government” (ibid., p. 404). 

54 Tbid., IV, 100 and 239. One of the members for Ireland asked: “‘Will you lay a tax 
on us, and we have no representatives?” 

5 Thid., pp. 94 and 95. 
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and again reseated, arguments about representation were left 
to petitioners and pamphleteers. Harrington in this period of 
confusion formed a group called the Rota, which embraced 
enthusiasts of many shades of opinion; and from them emanated 
a number of plans for government, which played changes upon 
the ideas of the Oceana. 

Richard Baxter wrote his Holy commonwealth partly as an 
answer to Harrington. Baxter lent no ear to ideas of popular 
sovereignty.*© He echoed Cartwright: “As All are Represented, 
so All are obliged by the consent of their Representets.’*’ He 
thought it “the first Capacity of Parliaments to Represent the 
People as a People, to secure their Liberties as Trustees.’*® But 
this was parliament as a whole. He regarded the house of com- 
mons by itself as “an excellent Conserver of Liberty, but never 
intended for any share in the Government, or the choosing of 
them that should Govern.”’ No one who had been proved un- 
godly should be entrusted with office, and the franchise should 
be restricted to church members.*° 

The Restoration silenced these theorists, and representation 
returned to the old basis. Charles, by the device of revoking 
charters, added to a policy of pensions and places, reduced 
the commons to a body where theories of representation did not 
flourish. But those theories were brought forward again in 
1675 by the Country party, which was led by men who had been 
active in the earlier struggle. In 1675 they tried to pass a bill 
which would have compelled members who accepted places to 
resign their membership and seek re-election.*' A member of the 
party the same year published a pamphlet in which it was main- 
tained that it was not “‘agreeable with the nature of Representa- 
tives to be continued for so long a time; and those that choose 
them, not to be allowed frequent opportunity of changing the 


% The holy commonwealth (London, 1659), sig. a verso, sig. a 3, pp. 63, and 190-95. 
57 Tbid., p. 188; ef. pp. 207-8. 58 Tbid., pp. 458-59. 
5° Tbid., fourth page after sig. a 3, pp. 247-50, and 465. 


® See Holdsworth, V1, 210-11; J. H. Sacret, “The Restoration government and 
municipal corporations,’ English historical review, XLV (1930), 232-59. 


6! Cobbett, IV, 695-98. It was rejected by a vate of 145 to 113. 
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hands, in which they are obliged to put so great a trust.® In 
1679 a bill was introduced to re-establish the £200 qualification 
in the counties and give all householders in towns the vote. All 
voters were to be over twenty-one; parliaments were to be bi- 
ennial; and stringent regulations were provided for elections.** 
A pamphlet said to have been found in Shaftesbury’s papers, 
but certainly not written by him, recognized the right of every 
individual to a voice in parliament. The writer declared this 
right impossible of attainment, but proposed a system whereby 
all householders should annually choose electors from lists pre- 
pared by the church wardens. These would elect representa- 
tives from lists of the gentry who possessed at least £10,000 and 
were over forty years of age.*‘ The suggestion has points in 
common with one in Henry Nevil’s Plato redivivus, published 
in 1681. Nevil recommended his plan to Charles II as a scheme 
by which he believed the crown could avert disaster.© But 
Charles averted it in his own way, by getting along without 
parliaments. 

Shaftesbury’s plan for Carolina showed his belief in the 
ownership of land as a basis for the vote. When Locke, who 
had been Shaftesbury’s apprentice in politics, dealt with the 
subject of representation, he used the arguments that had been 
current in the roaring forties, against the system which was to 
remain unreformed until 1832.% 

To recapitulate, two ideas—that the commons represented 
property and that they represented the people—are to be met 
with throughout this period. In the parliaments of Elizabeth 
there was a marked growth in the commons of a sense of dignity 
and importance and of a feeling of responsibility as trustees of 
the nation. Puritanism was a strong factor in that development. 
Under James I, as a program of opposition to the crown was de- 
veloped by a group of leaders, political theories were evolved 


® Two seasonable discourses concerning this present parliament (Oxford, 1675), p. 2. 
63 Commons journals, 1X, 585. 

64 Somers tracts (2d ed.; London, 1809-15), VIII, 396-98. 

% Plato redivivus (London, 1681), dial. III. 

8 Two treatises on government, Book II, secs. 141, 154, 155, 157, 158, 216, and 222. 
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to oppose those of the theorizing James and to build up a follow- 
ing. This was continued under James’s successor, when oppo- 
sition led to civil war. Puritan ideas of parity drove the bishops 
from the house of lords and remodeled the church. The notion 
of a Golden Anglo-Saxon age, when there were popular as- 
semblies elected by the whole people, was an admirable mis- 
reading of history, fitted to the ideas of militant separatists. 
When king and house of lords had become superfluous, a Nor- 
man age of iron was called into being to explain the genesis of 
their tyranny. The religious and political stresses of the whole 
period evoked, one after another, the ideas of representation 
which were to become parts of American fundamental law. 

The first generation of English settlers in America was grow- 
ing up when parliament men, returning from Westminster, 
could, in town halls and manor houses and at tavern tables, 
boast of the high and lofty stand taken at St. Stephens by the 
people’s representatives. Those who went overseas before the 
outbreak of the civil wars knew how brave a fight the commons 
had made as trustees of the people. At the Restoration a num- 
ber of the men who had campaigned for manhood suffrage 
sought refuge on our shores. Our eighteenth-century ancestors 
read Harrington and know the ideas of the constitutional 
documents of the Interregnum. Thus, through tradition and 
the written word, the Founding Fathers when they framed the 
Constitution were prepared, for the common good, to modify 
the strong meat of manhood suffrage by the mild milk of 
property. 
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DOCUMENTS 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN 
CHAMPAGNE, 1788 


FRANCES ACOMB 


HE industrial depression which was well under way in 

various parts of France by the end of 1787 became in 

1788 a major object of concern to those divisions and 
agencies of the central government which had jurisdiction over 
the commerce and manufactures of the realm. Since the crisis 
had not abated by fall, and since the winter would naturally 
intensify the suffering of the unemployed, an inquiry was sent 
around in September, 1788, to the inspectors of manufactures 
for an estimate of the number of persons who might be unem- 
ployed during the coming winter, a recommendation as to how 
best to provide for their wants, an analysis of the causes of the 
misery, and an opinion as to whether complaints were justified.’ 
This inquiry came from the Bureau of Commerce (Bureau du 
commerce), an agency which was at that time a dependency of 
the Royal Council of Commerce and Finances (Conseil royal des 
finances et du commerce).? The replies of the inspectors, together 
with other papers relating to the subject of the depression and 
relief, are found in the series F"? 678 in the Archives Nationales 
and constitute a group of documents which are illuminating 
from more than one point of view. The conscientious investiga- 
tion which seems to have underlain most of the reports is ex- 
emplified in that from the inspector in the district of Cham- 
pagne, which is published here.* The writer’s peculiarities in 

1 Charles Schmidt, “La crise industrielle de 1788 en France,” Revue historique, 
XCVII (1908), 84. 

? Pierre Bonnassieux and Eugéne Lelong (eds.), Conseil de commerce et Bureau du 
commerce 1700-1791: inventaire analytique des procés-verbauz, published by the Minis- 
tére de l’instruction publique et des beaux-arts (Paris, 1900), p. xiv. 

3 The editor is indebted to Professor Shepard B. Clough, of Columbia University, 
in whose seminar her attention was directed to the existence of this letter and its com- 
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spelling have been adhered to and his punctuation has in general 
been retained, but the capitalization of the document has been 
modernized. 


University or CHIcAGo 


CHALONS SUR MARNE LE 9 OCTOBRE 1788. 
aM _ Bruyard‘ 


MonsEIGNEUR, 


La fabrique de Troyes en toiles de coton, basins et autres toileries 
en lin et coton et en fil et coton,' est celle de cette généralité dont la 
situation est la plus inquiétante. Les demandes de ces marchandises 
s’étant rallenties successivement dépuis le mois de mai 1787° au point 
que dépuis cette epoque il en a été exporté au plus moitié de ce qui 
s’en exporte ordinairement, les négociants qui en font le commerce 
ont suspendu leurs achats ou n’ont continué d’acheter qu’a des prix 
ruineux pour les fabricants, dont il n’est aucun qui n’ait été forcé de 
diminuer sa fabrication et dont plusieurs se sont méme trouvé dans 
la dure nécessité de la suspendre tout a fait, faute de moyens pour la 
continuer et sont réduits 4 la condition d’ouvriers. Il en résulte que 
de 2600 métiers qu’occupoit la branche de fabrication dont il s’agit 


panion documents, for permission to use copies which are in his possession. She wishes 
also, but without imputing to him any responsibility for the transcription, to acknowl- 
edge the kind assistance of Professor Norman L. Torrey, of Columbia University, who 
gave his opinion in regard to certain points of handwriting and spelling. 

‘This phrase, which is not in the same handwriting as the rest of the letter, was 
doubtless added as an identification for filing and reference. M. Bruyard was one of 
five itinerant inspectors (inspecteurs ambulants) of manufactures. See the Almanach 
royal, 1788, p. 270. Although the itinerant inspectors did not form part of the member- 
ship of the Bureau of Commerce (see Bonnassieux and Lelong, pp. xiv-xv), they would 
logically be utilized by the Bureau in its quest for information. The interlocking char- 
acter of the administrative agencies of the old regime defies any attempt at an exclusive 
classification of the functions and relationships of the individuals concerned. But it 
may be pointed out that the inspectors-general of commerce and of manufactures were 
members of the Bureau. See Bonnassieux and Lelong, pp. xxv-xxvi. 

5 Clicquot de Blervache, an inspector-general of commerce and of manufactures, 
noted in commenting on a letter from the intermediary commission of the provincial 
assembly of Champagne, earlier in the year, that the manufactures of Troyes consisted 
almost entirely of toiles, i.e., linen and cotton materials. His comment is also to be 
found in the series F” 678. 

* The commercial treaty of 1786 with England went into effect at this time. It is 
apparent from later remarks that the inspector had the coincidence in mind. 
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dans la ville et faubourgs de Troyes, a la fin de l’année 1786, il en 
reste a peine 1100 en activité, ce qui en calculant qu’un métier occupe 
six ouvriers, en a privé neuf mille de leur travail ordinaire. 

La bonneterie en coton au métier,’ qui forme encore une branche 
importante de la manufacture de Troyes a aussi éprouvé des effets 
funestes du traité de commerce avec |’Angleterre et de la misere des 
tems.® I] s’en est suivi une réduction de 200 métiers sur 500 que l’on 
comptoit il y a dix huit mois dans cette ville et faubourgs, ce qui 
laisse encore douze cent ouvriers dans la peine. 

On entrevoit bien que cette stagnation dans le commerce des 
toileries et bonneteries de Troyes ne peut pas durer et qu’a mésure 
que les marchandises angloises qui se vendent en concurrence seront 
réconniies d’une qualité moins solide, comme elles le sont en effet,® 
celles-la réprendront faveur; mais en attendant il paroit de la plus 
grande importance de pourvoir pour cet hyver a la subsistance des 
malheureux ouvriers qui se trouvent sans travail, afin de les empécher 
de s’expatrier, et prévenir d’ailleurs les désordres que le désespoir 
seroit capable de leur faire commettre, s’ils manquoient de pain. 

Le nombre de ces ouvriers que la langueur du commerce des pro- 


7 Bonneterie might refer to knitted goods in general or hosiery in particular. Pos- 
sibly this is a reference to some form of the stocking-knitting frame, an old invention 
but one not universally employed. One may note here the following contemporary 
comment on machine-made stockings: “Les bas qui se font au métier, se travaillent avec 
la plus ingénieuse machine du monde, dont la mécanique a été dérobée aux Anglois.” 
This is from the Dictionnaire univer sel frangois et latin, vulgairement appelé Dictionnaire 
de Trévoux (new ed.; Paris, 1771), V, 975. 

8 The Eden Treaty of 1786, which allowed English textiles (with some exceptions), 
hardware, and other goods to enter France at low stated duties or on the basis of most- 
favored-nation treatment, was widely believed to be responsible for the industrial de- 
pression. The inspector here subscribes to this belief, although he indicates that he 
thinks other causes may also have been operative. See [G. F.] de Martens, Recueil des 
principaux traités d’alliance, de paix, de tréve, de neutralité, de commerce, de limites, 
d’échange etc. conclus par les puissances de I Europe tant entre elles qu’avec les puissances 
et états dans d'autres parties du monde depuis 1761 jusqu’d présent (Gottingen, 1791), 
II, 685-90. 

® The inferiority in quality of English to French goods was not a factor upon which 
much confidence for the future was based in other places, if one can judge from the 
demands for tariff protection against English products and the desire to set up ma- 
chinery in order to produce goods like the English materials and at English costs. In 
fact, one infers from other evidence that English goods were not always thought to be 
of inferior quality. For this attitude among Rouen manufacturers see F. Dumas, 
Etude sur le traité de commerce de 1786 entre la France et l Angleterre (Toulouse, 1904), 
pp. 153-55. 
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ductions de la manufacture de Troyes a privé de leur travail ordinaire 
est A peu prés de dix mille deux cent; mais comme la plfipart de ceux 
qui étoient étrangers ont pris le parti de s’en rétourner dans leur pays, 
émigration que l’on évalue a environ six mille ames, on estime par 
approximation quatre mille deux cent a sécourir. 

La vente des etoffes de la manufacture de Reims'® a été aussi trés 
difficile et trés lente dépuis dix huit mois, par suite du traité de 
commerce et des mauvaises affaires survenues dans les principales 
villes commergantes de |’Espagne.'! La fabrication n’a pas diminué 
autant que ces circonstances donnoient lieu de le craindre, les fabri- 
cants de cette ville généralement a leur aise ayant réuni tous leurs 
moyens pour soutenir le plus grand nombre de leurs ouvriers, dans 
l’espérance d’un tems plus heureux.” Le plus facheux, c’est que fabri- 
cants et négociants sont aujourd’huy chargés de marchandises fab- 
riquées, d’ou résultera nécessairement la suspension d’un nombre 
considérable de métiers, si la vente ne réprend bientét faveur. Jusqu’a 
présent on n’en compte dans la ditte ville et faubourgs, sur le nombre 
de 2558 trouvés au commencement de |’année derniere, qu’environ 
trois cent de démontés, ce qui 4 raison de dix ouvriers par métier, 
donne le nombre de trois mille ouvriers qui se trouvent privés de ce 
genre d’ouvrage. De ces trois mille ouvriers, deux mille 4 peu prés 
accoutumés a s’occuper de la filature des laines qu’il eut fallu pour 
alimenter ces métiers, étant habitans de la campagne et y ayant d’autres 


10 This was exclusively a wool-manufacturing center, according to Clicquot de 
Blervache. See above, n. 5. 

" Arnould noted about this time that trade between Spain and France was declining. 
This he attributed to the encouragement of Spanish industry by the state and to the 
marked preponderance of English over French goods in the Spanish market. See 
Arnould, De la balance du commerce et des rélations commerciales extérieures de la France, 
dans toutes les parties du globe, particuliérement a la fin du régne de Louis XIV, et au moment 
de la révolution ... avec la valeur de ses importations et exportations progressives depuis 
1716 jusqu’en 1788 inclusivement (2d ed.; Paris, [1794 or 1795]), I, 145-46. Furthermore, 
a Spanish ordinance of 1779 had closed the Spanish market to French handkerchiefs, 
hats, silk stockings, and woolen cloths. See E. Levasseur, Histoire de la commerce de 
la France, premiére partie: avant 1789 (Paris, 1911), p. 522. 


2 According to Clicquot de Blervache, Reims manufacturers in a similar crisis 
about thirty years earlier had floated a loan to keep the manufactures going and had 
then repaid it when times grew better. From his remarks it is clear that they had not 
resorted to this particular expedient during the winter of 1787-88, while from the in- 
spector’s letter it is not clear just what they had done in anticipation of the winter of 
1788-89. Clicquot de Blervache suggested floating a loan as a possible course of action 
for Reims and other cities in 1788. See above, n. 5. 
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ressources; et sur les mille domiciliés a la ville, plusieurs ayant pris le 
parti d’aller chercher fortune ailleurs, en supposant comme on |’espére 
que le mal n’empirera pas, on ne compte pas dans la ditte manufacture 
au déla de six cent ouvriers a la subsistance des quels il soit nécessaire 
de pourvoir cet hyver. 

La fabrique de Réthel'* a souffert et par les mémes causes que celle 
de Reims, mais comme elle travaille principalement en dauphines et 
croisés ordinaires dont la vente a été aussi avantageuse qu’abondante 
& la derniére foire de Guibrai, une somme de 3400+ que I’assemblée 
provinciale'* a destinée 4 y élever un atelier de charité pour les 


13 A wool-manufacturing center. Clicquot de Blervache indicates this in writing 
that the decline of Rethel-Mazarin was due to English competition in second-grade 
and petite draperie. See above, n. 5. The dauphines mentioned farther on in the text 
were woolen materials invented at Reims. See the Dictionnaire de Trévour, III, 115. 
The croisés were twilled cloths which could have been wool or anything else. See the 
Encyclopédie, ou dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des arts et des métiers (Lausanne and 
Berne, 1781-82), X, 35. 


14 By a decree of June, 1787, provincial assemblies were to be set up in all the 
généralités of the pays d’élections (but not of the pays d’états). They were to assist in 
the assessment of taxes and to present projects to the central government, without in 
any case possessing the power to delay the collection of taxes. This rough scheme was 
further elaborated in supplementary decrees, among which that for the provincial 
assembly of Champagne (this name was used although Champagne was not a généralité) 
was the type decree. In the expenditure of local funds for local purposes the assembly 
was to allocate the charges and the work to be done among the various communities, 
to direct the execution of the projects, and to deliver the orders for payment—all 
subject, however, to the final approval of the intendant or of the council at Versailles. 
The character of the assembly as an organ of local self-government was belied by its 
quite complete subjection to the intendant or the council. The only appeal that it 
possessed against the central authority was an appeal to public opinion, in the right 
of publishing its proceedings. Although the third estate was supposed to be represented 
by indirect election, the electorate being those who paid two francs direct taxes, actually 
the king appointed half the members of the first body, and they chose the rest. An 
excellent description of the provincial assemblies of 1787 is given in Pierre Renouvin, 
Les assemblées provinciales de 1787. Origines, développement, résultats (Paris, 1921), 
pp. 99-110. 

6 The atelier de charité was the first manifestation of the new conception of public 
work for the poor as distinct from work provided as penalty in connection with the 
vagrancy laws. Although ateliers de charité first appeared in 1770 in the ministry of the 
Abbé Terray, it was Turgot who, during his term of office (1774-76), furthered the use 
of ateliers so consistently that they were established in all provinces during the course 
of the period 1775-89. They furnished such construction-work employment as is usu- 
ally denoted by the term “public works,” except that they did not undertake the most 
difficult projects. They also furnished spinning and similar home occupations for 
women, children, the aged, and the infirm. A careful distinction was made between 
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ouvriers que la manufacture n’occupera pas, paroit un sécours suffi- 
sant pour les faire subsister pendant la mauvaise saison. 

La manufacture de toiles peintes de Courcelles sur Blaise a sus- 
pendu presqu’entiérement ses travaux, manquant des toiles conve- 
nables au genre de son impression dépuis la prohibition portée par 
l’arrét du conseil du 10 juillet 1785,'* ce qui laisse dans la peine a peu 
prés 150 ouvriers qui en sortiront si les entrepreneurs obtiennent la 
permission qu’ils ont sollicitée de pouvoir tirer de |’etranger une 
quantité suffisante des dites toiles pour soutenir leur établissement, 
jusqu’a ce qu’ils ayent pii monter 4 Courcelles et dans ses environs 
une filature de coton et y faire fabriquer ensuite les toiles qui leur 
sont nécessaires. 

La diminution d’activité dans les fabriques de Chaumont, Wassy 
et Joinville,!’ occasionnée par le défaut de consommation des petites 
étoffes qui s’y fabriquent connties sous la dénomination de droguets 
sur fil, prive encore un certain nombre d’ouvriers de travail, savoir 
400 environ 4 Chaumont, 200 4 Wassy et 100 a Joinville, en comprenant 
les arrondissemens des bureaux'* établis dans ces villes; mais l’habitude 


unemployed laborers and professional beggars, the curé of the parish customarily fur- 
nishing a list of the needy poor. The ateliers were under the jurisdiction of the in- 
tendant. In regard to their location, the policy of the government was to grant funds 
for them only if there were also voluntary contributions from individuals, the nobles, 
or the community. It naturally resulted that some of the neediest communities were 
passed over in favor of the more well-to-do. This abuse the provincial assemblies, 
which were otherwise in favor of the ateliers, tried to remedy by resolving not to deter- 
mine in advance the quotas of the nobles and communities. See Camille Bloch, L’as- 
sistance et l'état en France a la veille de la révolution (généralités de Paris, Rouen, Alengon, 
Orléans, Chdlons, Soissons, Amiens), 1764-1790 (Paris, 1908), pp. 200-207 and 391-95. 


6 This decree revived the former prohibitions against importing into France any 
cotton cloths or muslins of foreign manufacture, except those brought from India by 
the French East India Company, and forbade the sale in France of foreign printed 
cottons, veils, or linens. Prior to this date such goods had been able to enter, albeit 
on payment of a duty. The Eden Treaty of 1786 permitted English cottons to enter 
at a low rate, but evidently the Courcelles manufacturers were accustomed to using the 
cloth from Alsace and Lorraine (provinces d’étranger effectif, so far as the tariff was con- 
cerned) or perhaps the Austrian Netherlands. See Robert Lévy, Histoire économique 
de l'industrie cotonniére en Alsace (Paris, 1912), pp. 207-12. 

17 Wool-manufacturing centers, as the term droguets indicates. See Petit Larousse 
illustré. 

18 The precise nature of the bureaux referred to here is not clear. There were not 
many bureaux for distributing aid on a municipal basis. Bureaux de charité in the 
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qu’ont la plipart de ces ouvriers de se livrer en méme tems 4 la cul- 
ture des terres et autres opérations de la campagne, est pour eux une 
ressource. 

Il suit de ces détails que l’on peut évaluer par approximation a 
quatre mille huit cent le nombre des ouvriers des manufactures de la 
généralité de Champagne aux quels il ne reste absolument de res- 
source pour subsister cet hyver que dans la charité publique et les 
sécours du gouvernement, 


L’assemblée provinciale a déja destiné a cet usage onze mille cent 
livres, dont 4 Troyes sept mille quatre cent livres et 4 Reims trois 
mille sept cent livres, mais cette somme est bien loin d’étre suffisante. 

La meilleure maniére d’administrer ces secours et ceux que le 
gouvernement jugera convenable d’y ajofiter, paroitroit étre d’ouvrir 
dans ces deux villes des ateliers de charité en travaux publics'® aux 
quels les ouvriers des manufactures seroient admis exclusivement, en 
rapportant un certificat des syndic et adjoint de la communauté des 
fabricants indicative de leur profession. Ce genre de secours n’est 
exposé a aucune prévarication de la part des pauvres, qui ne trouvant 
pas a s’occuper dans leur métier ordinaire, ne peuvent dire alors qu’ils 
n’ont ni ouvrage ni pain, et n’a pas d’ailleurs l’inconvenient de multi- 
plier la chose dont les fabricants et les marchands régorgent, comme 
cela est arrivé en employant a faire fabriquer les secours accordés 
l'année derniére a la fabrique de Troyes. 

Tel est, Monseigneur, le résultat des renseignemens que j’ai récueil- 
lis avee soin pour satisfaire au désir de la lettre que vous m’avez fait 
lhonneur de m’écrire le 9 du mois dernier. Je serai au surplus trés 


parishes were very numerous, however. Unlike the ateliers de charité, they gave alms 
and were of a confessional character. Turgot, when intendant in Limousin, set up 
bureaux de charité which were parish undertakings but which were not confessional. 
They were supported by obligatory contributions from landholders and furnished work 
as well as alms. It is not known whether they became common in France. It is pos- 
sible that bureau in this reference means simply the central office of an atelier de charité. 
See Bloch, pp. 122 and 194-98. 


19 See above, n. 15. In this case the assembly's appropriation as usual would have 
antedated the royal contribution. 
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attentif 4 suivre et 4 vous rendre compte des révolutions qui pour- 
roient s’opérer tant en bien qu’en mal. 
Je suis avec un profond respect, 


MOoNSEIGNEUR, 


Votre trés humble et 
trés-obéissant serviteur 


TAILLARDA DE GEMME?® 


20 If this letter was signed by the inspector himself (and letter and signature are by 
the same hand), no doubt he spelled his name as he wanted it spelled. But it is curious 
that the Almanach royal of 1788 (p. 271) should have it ““Taillarda de Saint James,”’ 
a spelling which is used also by MM. Bonnassieux and Lelong (p. 477). Saint-James 
is the chief town of its canton in the department of Manches, according to La grande 
encyclopédie, XXIX, 182. Sainte-Gemmes-sur-Loire (note the difference in spelling 
from that of the signature) was a seigniory which belonged in 1646 to the family of 
Lasnier, but nothing is known further of that family or of the seigniory. See [Francois] 
de la Chesnaye-Desbois and Badier, Dictionnaire de la noblesse (3d ed.; Paris, 1863-76), 
XI, 614, and XVIII, 175. The two places could not have been the same, if, indeed, the 
inspector was associated at all with either one; but there can really be no doubt that 
Taillarda de Ste Gemme and Taillarda de Saint James are the same person. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 


FORTY YEARS OF JACOBITE BIBLIOGRAPHY' 
DOROTHY A. GUTHRIE AND CLYDE L. GROSE 


l OST causes frequently have feline vitality, and bibliographically they 
nearly always do. It is perhaps a manifestation of posterity’s tardy 
but innate generosity toward the loser. The cause for which he fought 

may have been of passing importance; but his struggle was, in its significance 
for humanity, eternal. Tom Sawyer, craving a combination of fame and com- 
fort, wanted to “die temporarily.”” He at least saw the advantages of martyr- 
dom, even though he preferred to condition it somewhat in the matter of 
time. To fail gloriously, or sometimes, if not gloriously, glamorously, is to 
die temporarily, and assures an eternality of human interest frequently denied 
the winner. 

Jacobitism is dead. There are scattered Stuart descendants; but they are 
not descendants of James II, and they are no longer pretenders? Their 
cause died neither gloriously nor glamorously except for individual endeavors 
and isolated incidents. But the last forty years, though beginning two hun- 
dred years after Jacobitism was a lost cause and one hundred and fifty years 
after it was a dead cause, have produced an imposing number of historical 
works which it is hoped will be considered sufficient in quantity and impor- 
tance to justify this article. 

Forty years is chosen as the period to be covered because of the sudden 
outburst of Jacobite publication in the late nineties and its uninterrupted 
continuance to the present. “Jacobite” refers to exiled Stuarts and their 
supporters. Excluded are works on Stuarts who ruled, and, as in the case of 
James II, while they ruled. We start with the December day when this last 


1 This paper has been prepared in connection with the compilation of a volume of 
British bibliography on the period 1660-1760, which has been aided by research grants 
from the American Council of Learned Societies, the Social Science Research Council, 
and Northwestern University. 

2 The direct line ended in 1807 with the death of Henry, Cardinal York, titular 
Henry IX. The claim then passed to Charles Emmanuel IV, King of Sardinia, de- 
scendant in the fourth generation of Henrietta, sister of Charles II and Philip, Duke 
of Orleans, from whom in four more generations descended Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria 
of Great War fame. All have been Roman Catholics, barred from the throne by the Act 
of Settlement, and have never attempted to establish the claim. There are thousands 
of descendants of James I, thirty-eight at least having been debarred for their religion 
by the Act of Settlement (W. B. Blaikie, Genealogical magazine, IV [1900], 10). 

Unless otherwise indicated, all works mentioned were published at London. 
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of the Stuarts (for Mary and Anne, though James’s daughters, did not act 
like Stuarts) threw the great seal into the Thames and fled to France. We 
stop with the end of Stuart hopes. 

Following the publication of the Culloden papers in 1815 and the Lockhart 
papers in 1817, little of prime value for Jacobite study appeared until near 
the end of the century. In 1834 Robert Chambers printed about one-third 
of Robert Forbes’s great Jacobite collection, and in 1875 John M. Graham 
edited the Annals and correspondence of the viscount and the first and second 
earls of Stair (2 vols.). The second earl was British ambassador to 
France, 1709-46. Campana di Cavelli’s Les derniers Stuarts et le chateau de 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye (2 vols.; Paris, 1871) helped to arouse interest in 
Jacobitism but contributed little, for its wealth of documents begins at 1673 
and ends in March, 1689. Meanwhile A. C. Ewald, whose years of service 
in the Public Record Office acquainted him with eighteenth-century collec- 
tions, produced a well-documented Life and times of Prince Charles Stuart,‘ 
which has not yet been superseded. Scottish historical clubs and societies 
printed hundreds of superb volumes whose primary interest in local and 
family history did not cause them to exclude much of general importance, 
particularly on the Jacobite period.’ As Scottish nationalism was merged with 
English and the word “British” became a reality, Jacobitism was rejuvenated 
to a harmless and rather sentimental virility. It was not without conscious 
effort. The Saint Andrew Society of Glasgow offered prizes for essays,’ and 
in 1889 there was held in London an Exhibition of the Royal House of Stuart. 
Its catalogue of portraits, miniatures, engravings, and medals resurrected 
with vividness and color the period when Scotsmen ruled or tried to rule 
England. Most important of all, the Scottish History Society was founded in 
1887 and combined scholarship, resources, and nationalist zeal in producing 
its splendid series of about 110 volumes. 

Between 1895 and 1898 there emanated from this society three works 
basic for modern Jacobite study. The first was Bishop Robert Forbes’s great 
contemporary collection of Jacobite remains, now edited in full by Henry 
Paton under the title of The Lyon in mourning (8 vols.; Edinburgh, 1895-96). 
Forbes’s fervent Jacobitism in no way vitiates the value of the materials he 
so religiously preserved. The second was Walter B. Blaikie’s Itinerary of 


3 More Culloden papers, ed. by Duncan Warrand (5 vols.; Inverness, 1923-31), is 
from the same collection but is much less important and largely of local interest. 

42 vols., 1875; later eds., in one volume, 1878, 1883, 1903. 

5 Of special interest for Jacobitism are the following volumes of family history, all 
edited by Sir William Fraser and published at Edinburgh from 1876 to 1894: Earls of 
Cromartie (2 vols.), Red book of Menteith (2 vols.), Chiefs of Grant (3 vols.), Melvilles 
....and.... Leslies (3 vols.), Sutherland book (3 vols.), and Annandale family book 
(2 vols.). 

6 Two on the subject, The Jacobite episode in Scottish history and its relative literature 
by Willmot Dixon and by James L. Robertson, were printed together in 1874. 
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Prince Charles Edward Stuart (Edinburgh, 1897). It could not have been 
done except for Paton’s three volumes—it was originally designed as a supple- 
ment thereto—and it may almost be said to have initiated modern Jacobite 
scholarship. Blaikie remained throughout his life (he died in 1928) a leading 
Jacobite authority. His cousins, Alistair and Henrietta Tayler, continued 
the family tradition until recently, the former dying only in 1987. The third 
was Robert F. Bell’s edition of the Memorials of John Murray of Broughton 
(Edinburgh, 1898), which revealed for the first time the role of the prince’s 
secretary in the events leading up to the ’45. There was also published by the 
New Spalding Club in 1895-96 Historical papers relating to the Jacobite period, 
1699-1750 (2 vols.; Aberdeen). Well-edited by James Allardyce, it was a 
more objective selection of material than had appeared up to that time. 

The publication of all this source material within the space of four years 
had instant effect on the production of historical works. Andrew Lang’s well- 
known love of the mysterious, particularly if also Scottish, accounted for his 
Pickle the spy (1897) and The companions of Pickle (1898), interesting studies 
of Jacobite and government intrigue following the ‘45.’ At the same time, 
Alice Shield published the results of scholarly research on the last days of 
Prince Charles.* General Sir Robert Cadell, in Sir John Cope and the rebellion 
of 1745 (Edinburgh, 1898), attempted to salvage a reputation against great 
odds. Cope had the unique and doubtful honor of being the only English 
general in all history to bear the first news of his own defeat from the field of 
battle. Meanwhile novelists were using the new material from the old quarry;* 
and a pertinent periodical called the Royalist appeared from 1890 to 1905, 
organ of an old but rejuvenated ‘‘Order of the White Rose.” It was seriously 
devoted to the promotion of ‘‘legitimist” principles, favoring Spain in 1898 
against “‘the revolted colonies of Great Britain.” There also appeared in 1895 
and 1899 the Legitimist kalendar, edited by the Marquis of Ruvigny and 
Rainéval, which, with great genealogical zest and research, listed names and 
titles of royal personages who would then have been ruling except for the 
fact that someone else was.'° 


7 He also edited The Highlands of Scotland in 1750 (1898) from a manuscript in the 
King’s Library of the British Museum. 

8 The Month, XCI (1898), 178-89, 271-83, 502-11; XCII (1899), 61-75, 292-304. 
The Gentleman's magazine (CCLXXXIV [1898], 437-44) printed her “America and 
Charles III,”’ in which she dealt with some documents and pseudo-documents about 
Jacobitism in America and its possible interest in calling on Charles Edward against 
George III during the American Revolution. 

* Ernest A. Baker's Guide to historical fiction (1914) lists fifty-six historical novels 
relating primarily to Jacobitism, published from 1895 to 1905. 

10 See Walter B. Blaikie in Genealogical magazine, IV (1900), 1. 

There is an unsigned article in Quarterly review, CXC (1899), 442-66, discussing 
many of the works so far mentioned. Other publications of the late nineties were 
“Letters written by Mrs. Grant of Laggan concerning Highland affairs and persons 
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The turn of the century brought no abatement of interest. Jacobitism was 
to be not merely the fancy of a decade but the avocation of a generation. 
Histories, articles, original materials, reference works," bibliographies, and 
students’ “‘source books” all poured forth in profusion. Frederick W. Head’s 
Fallen Stuarts'* drew heavily on the unused Gualterio manuscripts in the 
British Museum.'* In 1900 Charles Sanford Terry began to publish a series 
of four volumes of selected excerpts from sources covering 1701-45.'4 The 
first of these (The rising of 1745) contained a bibliography of the whole 
Jacobite period, which was revised and much enlarged (pp. 227-335) in an 
edition of 1903. Lives of the Young Pretender appeared in plentitude: one 
by Andrew Lang, who used the Stuart papers at Windsor Castle, in 1900 
(new ed., 1903); and others by William D. Norie, Charles Sanford Terry, 
and Marchesa Vitelleschi (2 vols.), all in 1903, with the first two reaching 
second editions in 1907 and 1905, respectively. There was need to explain 
as well as to discover: W. G. B. Murdoch, nephew of Dr. Blaikie, wrote The 
spirit of Jacobite loyalty: an essay towards a better understanding of “‘the 
forty-five” (Edinburgh, 1907). The interest spread abroad: in 1901 appeared 
Jean Colin’s Louis XV et les Jacobites, le projet de débarquement en Angleterre 
de 1733-34 (Paris), a scholarly monograph issued by the French military 
staff; and in 1906 the Historisches Jahrbuch (XXVII, 291-315, 517-50) 
printed ““Treibende Faktoren bei dem schottischen Aufstande, 1745-46, und 
Nachspiel desselben,”’ drawn chiefly from French and Vatican archives. 


connected with the Stuart cause in the 18th century,” ed. James R. N. Macphail in 
Publications, Scottish History Society, XXVI (1896), 249-330; and two works ed. by 
D. Murray Rose: Prince Charlie’s friends, or Jacobite indictments (Aberdeen, 1896), and 
Historical notes, or essays, on the ’15 and ’45 (Edinburgh, 1897). 

"Such as The Jacobite peerage, baronetage, knightage and grants of honour extracted 
....from the Stuart papers, by the Marquis of Ruvigny and Rainéval (Edinburgh, 
1904); and Jacobite extracts of births, marriages and deaths (2 vols.; 1910-12), ed. C. E. 
Lart. 

2 Prince-consort dissertation, “Cambridge historical essays,” Vol. XII (Cam- 
bridge, 1901). 

13 Add. MSS, 20241-20583, 31244-31267. Filippo A. Gualterio, cardinal after 1706, 
was much used in papal relations with France, England, and Scotland, 1700-1728. 

14 The rising of 1745 (1900); The Chevalier de St. George and the Jacobite movement in 
his favour, 1701-20 (1901); The Jacobites and the Union, being a narrative of the move- 
ments of 1708, 1715 and 1719 (1922). A somewhat new work was The forty-five, a narra- 
tive of the last Jacobite rising (1922). 

% In 1895 the Revue d'histoire diplomatique (IX, 53-96) printed a scholarly mono- 
graph, “Le mariage du Prétendant,”’ by Comte Jean du Hamel de Breuil. Henri Malo’s 
“Les Stuarts et les corsairs francais’ in Anglo-French review, I (1919), 63-73, concerns 
1689-1716, followed by “Le Prétendant Charles Edouard et les corsairs,” ibid., pp. 
513-28. 
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But most significant was the continued publication of sources. In 1902 
Alexander Macpherson concluded a seven-year series of “Gleanings from 
the charter chest at Cluny Castle,” printed in the Transactions of the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness (Vols. XIX-XXIII). It contains much Jacobite corre- 
spondence. Volumes XXI-XXIV of the same Transactions print ‘‘Selections 
from the family papers of the Mackays of Bighouse,” which are chiefly letters 
to John Campbell of Barcaldine, a government factor on forfeited estates 
after the 45. Also from the originals at Cluny Castle, Alexander D. Murdoch 
edited for the Scottish History Society in 1902 Aeneas Macpherson’s Loyal 
dissuasive and other papers concerning the affairs of Clan Chattan (1691-1705). 
Macpherson was an influential loyalist writer. In 1902 appeared The Albe- 
marle papers, edited by Charles Sanford Terry for the New Spalding Club."* 
They contain the correspondence of William, second Earl of Albemarle, who 
succeeded Cumberland as commander-in-chief in Scotland (1746-48). In 1904 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, having already printed much scat- 
tered Jacobite material,'’ brought out the Manuscripts of the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie, edited by Henry Paton. They are of primary importance for the 
period of the Union, and the ’15.'* In 1907 Evan Charteris edited the im- 
portant Short account of the affairs of Scotland in the years 1744, 1745, 1746 
(Edinburgh), written by Lord Elcho, who began to serve with Charles in 
September, 1745. It reveals much concerning the dissension among the 
prince’s followers, particularly between the Scots and Irish. Charteris pre- 
fixed a long ‘“‘memoir,” based on Elcho’s own manuscript journal. In 1909 
the Scottish History Society continued its contributions in Alexander H. 
Millar’s Selection of Scottish forfeited estates papers, 1715, 1745. 

But most important of all was the massive Calendar of the Stuart papers 
belonging to his Majesty the King, preserved at Windsor Castle, edited by F. H. 
Blackburne-Daniell for the Historical Manuscripts Commission (7 vols.; 
1902-23). The first volume contains documents from 1579 through 1715, but 
nearly all are after 1685. The rest of the series is on a different scale: six 
large volumes, covering only three years—1716, 1717, 1718. These “Stuart 
papers” constitute the largest and most valuable of Jacobite collections— 
over 100,000 documents, extending to about 1770. Once the property of the 
Old Pretender and his sons, it was acquired by George IV when Prince of 
Wales. One section came from the procureur-general of the English Benedic- 
tines at Rome, and the other was presented by the papal secretary of state 
following its discovery in the attic of the Palazzo-Montserrato at Rome. A 
small selection relating to the period 1745-59 had been printed in James 


16 Nos. 24 and 25 (Aberdeen). See also Terry’s “Letters of the Chevalier de St. 
George”’ (1716-22) in English historical review, XV1 (1901), 507-13. 


17 E.g., Report, I (1870), 117-19; III (1872), 368-86; IV (1874), 521-28; X (1885), 
91-93, 123-30, 157-65, 168-99. 


18 A supplementary volume (1930) concerns an earlier period, unrelated to Jacobitism. 
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Browne’s History of the Highlands and of the Highland clans (1849).1° Included 
in the printed calendar are numerous treatises, such as Thomas Sheridan’s 
“Historical account of some remarkable matters” (VI, 1-75), written in 1702 
and relating to James II and the Revolution. Sheridan went into exile with 
James as private secretary. His son Thomas (by a natural daughter of James) 
was tutor to Prince Charles Edward. 

Some recent biographies should be mentioned. The Old Pretender, previ- 
ously rather neglected, for he was dull and colorless compared to his son, re- 
joiced in spirit over three biographers within four years: fruit of the first 
two volumes of the Calendar of the Stuart papers.2° Henry D. Roome’s work 
(Oxford, 1904) is a brief prize essay. Martin Haile (i.e., Marie Hallé), having 
completed in 1905 her scholarly Queen Mary of Modena: her life and letters, 
most of which is on the period of exile, added in 1907 James Francis Edward, 
The Old Chevalier. In the same year appeared Alice Shield’s and Andrew 
Lang’s King over the water, James Edward. It remains the best biography, 
although the well-informed Alistair and Henrietta Tayler brought out a 
short readable account in 1934, using considerable new material. 

No important recent addition has been made to the biographies of the 
Young Pretender. Somewhat the same causes that made Charles II a popular 
subject for post-bellum biography” functioned in the case of Charles Edward. 
He was colorful, defeated, dissipated. Badly in need of both character and 
reputation, he has found several unimpressive salvagers whose works for the 
most part belong in fine print.” William C. MacKenzie’s Simon Fraser, Lord 
Lovat: his life and times (1908)** was followed by David N. MacKay’s volume 
on his trial in the ‘“‘Notable English trials” series (Edinburgh, 1911). The 
Life and writings of Philip, Duke of Wharton (1913), by Lewis Melville (i.e., 
Lewis S. Benjamin), contains much on his relations with Atterbury and the 


19 TIT, 429-504; IV, 1-131. For the further history of the “Stuart papers,” see the 
introduction to Volume I; also the introduction to James S. Clarke, Life of James II 
(1816); Walter Seton in Scottish historical review, XVIII (1921), 171-80; and Alistair 
and Henrietta Tayler, Stuart papers at Windsor (1939). 

20Semipopular magazines also took note. See Mary Maxwell Scott’s “Youth of 
James III, 1688-1712” in Nineteenth century, LV (1904), 1005-19. 


*1 See the writer’s “Charles the Second of England” in American historical review, 
XLIII (1938), 533-41. 

2 J. C. Hadden (1913); Donald B. Chidsey (New York, 1928); Grant R. Francis 
(1928); Compton Mackenzie (1932); Clennell Wilkinson (1932); Louis Dumont-Wilden 
(1934); Lucette Dubs-Brocher (Leipzig, 1935); and Carola Oman (1935). Not all of 
these should be called salvagers, but none adds much to our knowledge of Charles. 
C. & Court Repington reviews some of them in Nineteenth century, XCVI (1924), 236- 
49. 

23 MacKenzie printed some of Lovat’s letters, 1731-47, in the Transactions of the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, XX VII (1915), 201-24. There are others, edited by Wini- 
fred Duke in Juridical review, XX XIX (1927), 277-90. 
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Old Pretender.2¥ Mare de Vissac’s My Lord Duc d’Ormond et les derniers 
Stuarts, 1665-1745 (Paris, 1914) is brief and unimportant. The capable Duke 
of Berwick, James II’s natural son by Arabella Stuart, has recently found a 
biographer in a descendant, the tenth duke of the name, now long represent- 
ing a Spanish family. His El Mariscal de Berwick, privately printed at Madrid 
in 1925, is valuable for both text and documents, particularly the latter, 
many of which are printed in full. Major Francis Skeet’s Life of . . . . James 
Radcliffe, third Earl of Derwentwater (1929) is to be avoided. Its purpose is 
avowedly to “‘stimulate the appreciation in our Catholic youth of the wonder- 
ful loyalty of their predecessors to the Catholic sovereigns who have passed 
away.” The major’s scholarship is circumspect, even for the future. His 
‘accounts of cures said to have been worked by the intervention of the Earl 
have been made with all deference to any future judgment that may be made 
by the Holy Roman See.” George Menary’s Life and letters of Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden, 1685-1747 (1936) appears to be worthy. 

Several contemporary accounts of the Irish war have appeared. Particu- 
larly worthy of mention are those of Thomas Bellingham (Preston, 1908), 
John Stevens (Oxford, 1912), and Jean F. de Morsier (Geneva, 1915). The 
impersonal diary of William King, archbishop of Dublin while imprisoned in 
Dublin Castle, was printed in 1904 in the Journal of the Royal society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland (Vol. XX XIII). More important than all else, however, is 
a volume published by the Irish Manuscript Commission: Négociations de 
M. le Comte d’ Avaux en Irlande, 1689-90 (Dublin, 1934). This volume was 
drawn from D’Avaux’s thirty-six volumes of personal papers which remained 
in the British foreign office until 1900, when it was moved to the Public 
Record Office. About 1845 ten copies of the volume had been privately 
printed with the approval of the foreign office librarian, Lewis Hertslet. The 
1934 volume is a facsimile of that privately printed edition. Secondary works 
on the Irish war tend to the memorial type of volume,’ but Philip W. Ser- 
geant’s Little Jennings and Fighting Dick Talbot (2 vols., 1913) is better and 
useful. 

As to the Scottish war, Charles Sanford Terry wrote an authoritative 
biography of John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee (1905), whose 
Memoirs, first printed in 1711, were edited by Henry Jenner for the “Stuart 
series” in 1903 (Vol. IV). Dundee has also been the subject of popular biog- 
raphies by Louis A. Barbé (‘Famous Scots” series; Edinburgh, 1903) and 


24 John R. Robinson wrote a popular work on Wharton in 1896. 

% Cf. Charles H. Bowden, Life and death of James, Earl of Derwentwater, published 
by the Catholic Truth Society in 1897; and an article by R. E. Francillon in the Dublin 
review, CLXXXV (1904), 258-70. 

26 In Volume VI of the series “Soldats suisses au service étranger,”” pp. 73-209. 

27 Such as Demetrius C. Boulger’s Battle of the Boyne (1911) and William R. Young’s 
series of biographies entitled Fighters of Derry (1932). 
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by Michael Barrington (1911).28 John Buchan’s Massacre of Glencoe (‘‘Great 
occasions” series; 1933) is well written and faithful to fact. 

The plots against William III in 1696 and succeeding legislation resulted 
in loyalty-oath rolls (somewhat voluntary) in many counties and cities. 
Wallace Gandy has edited those for Lancashire and the plantations (privately 
printed; 1921, 1922), and Thomas Richards has done the same for Glamorgan 
(Bulletin board of Celtie studies, III [1927], 137-49). 

In addition to Haile’s Mary of Modena (see p. 54, above), the exiled 
Stuart court has been treated in J. Dulon, Jacques II Stuart: sa famille et les 
Jacobites a Saint-Germain-en-Laye (Saint-Germain, 1897); Marchesa Vitel- 
leschi, Court in exile (1903); Edwin S. and Marion E. Grew, English court in 
exile (1911); and Gaston du Boscq de Beaumont, La cour des Stuarts a Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye, 1689-1718 (Paris, 1912). 

Recent works on the reign of Queen Anne, particularly the three splendid 
volumes of George Macaulay Trevelyan (1930-34) and Winston Churchill’s 
monumental biography of his great ancestor, Marlborough (6 vols.; 1933-38), 
reveal much of Jacobite intrigue. Churchill’s defense of his hero has called 
forth quite a literature of controversy, particularly Malcolm V. Hay’s Win- 
ston Churchill and James II of England (1934). The last four years of Anne’s 
reign have been much studied from the Jacobite angle, most recently by 
Professor H. N. Fieldhouse.?* Walter Sichel’s Bolingbroke and his times (2 
vols.; 1901-2) and Edward S. Roscoe’s Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, prime 
minister, 1710-4 (1902), are worthy studies. Some of Bolingbroke’s corre- 
spondence with James Brydges (1706-30) has been edited by Godfrey Davies 
and Marion Tinling in the Huntington Library bulletin, No. 8 (1935), pages 
153-70, and No. 9 (1936), pages 119-66. 

Regarding the °15 there is one good new account: Alistair and Henrietta 
Tayler, 1715: the story of the rising (1936). They had recently edited The 
Jacobite cess roll for the county of Aberdeen in 1715 for the Third Spalding 
Club (Vol. IV [Aberdeen, 1932]), and Jacobites of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire 
in the rising of 1715 (1934). Glasgow in the ’15 had been treated by T. F. 
Donald in the Scottish historical review, XIII (1916), 126-32, which later also 
printed Ninian Hill’s ‘Side light on the 1715” (XVII [1920], 225-33), docu- 
ments on naval operations in the North Sea, and Walter Seton’s ‘‘Itinerary 
of King James III, October to December, 1715” (XXI [1924], 249-66). A. 
Francis Steuart edited News letters of 1715-16 (1910), by an unknown Whig. 
Personal narratives are printed or retold in Scottish historical review, V (1908), 
137-50, and XXI (1923), 1-25, and in Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 

28 She (her real name is Eva M. Tenison) also printed “Claverhouse’s last letter,” 
Scottish historical review, V (1908), 505-9, which was replied to by Charles Sanford 
Terry and John Anderson, ibid., VI (1909), 63-70. 

29 See his contributions to the English historical review, LII (1937), 289-96, 443-59, 
chiefly concerning Bolingbroke’s role. L. G. Wickham Legg edited “Extracts from 
Jacobite correspondence, 1712-1714,” ibid., XXX (1915), 501-18. 
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Inverness, XXVI (1910), 60-80. These concern respectively Allan Cameron, 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Steuart, and John Cameron.*® Patrick Purcell’s 
“Jacobite rising of 1715 and the English Catholics” (English historical review, 
XLIV [1929], 418-32) shows how decisive the event was for English Catholics; 
few rose in 1745." Marcus Lipton preserves one Jacobite Jew for posterity, 
Francis Francia, acquitted of high treason at the Old Bailey in January, 
1717.2 

The confused years from 1716 to 1721, when Jacobites had to seek friends 
elsewhere than in France—thanks to an Anglophile regent—have been con- 
siderably illumined from Swedish and Spanish sources. In 1896 Gabriel Syve- 
ton printed a series of scholarly articles on Baron Goertz;** and two years 
later T. Westrin edited Goertz’s letters of 1717, written from his prison at 
Arnheim.** In 1903 James F. Chance wrote authoritatively on this ““Swedish 
plot of 1716-7” in the English historical review, XVII, 81-106. By 1719 the 
center of Jacobite hopes, as well as the Old Pretender himself for six months, 
was in Spain. Much correspondence between James, Ormonde, and Alberoni 
has been edited by William K. Dickson (Scottish History Society, Vol. XIX 
{Edinburgh, 1895]). The mouselike ‘‘battle of Glenshiel’’ which resulted from 
this mountain of planning is described by Charles Sanford Terry in the 
Scottish historical review, IL (1905), 412-23. A. Francis Steuart’s “Sweden 
and the Jacobites, 1719-20” (ibid., X XIII [1926], 119-27) follows up a dying 
relationship; and Tancred Borenius in a note (ibid., pp. 238-40) carries it a 
bit farther, as representatives of Madagascar pirates enter the hazy picture 
of decadence.* Documents concerning Robert Erskine, a Jacobite physician 
to Peter the Great, were edited by Robert Paul (Scottish History Society, 
Miscellany, II [1904], 373-430); and Maurice W. Bruce contributed a schol- 
arly article, “Jacobite relations with Peter the Great” to the Slavonic review, 
XIV (1935-36), 343-62. The “‘Narrative” and correspondence of Lord Forbes 
of Pitsligo have been recently edited by Henrietta Tayler under the title of 
Jacobite court at Rome, 1719 (Scottish History Society; Edinburgh, 1938). 

On the ’45, besides the many works already mentioned, one is outstanding: 


3° W. J. Couper has written two articles pertaining to the "15 and the history of 
printing: “The Pretender’s printer’ in Scottish historical review, XV (1918), 106-23, 
and “The revel press at Perth in 1715” in Records of the Glasgow Bibliographical Society, 
VII (1923), 44-51. The printer was Robert Freebairn, a participant in the ’15, and use- 
ful to the Jacobites for some time thereafter, dying in 1747. 

3 Cf. J. R. Erskine, “Position of the Catholics of Scotland in 1715” in Dublin review, 
CXXXIII (1903), 331-40. 

% Jewish Historical Society, XI (1928), 190-205. 

33 Revue d'histoire diplomatique, [X (1896), 417-44; X (1896), 45-55, 223-52, 509-30. 

34 Historisk tijdsskrift, XVIII (1898), 135-74. 

% He refers to a rare old Swedish dissertation (copy in British Museum): Hans 
Wachtmeister, Om sreriges planer och dtgdrder rérande sjérifvarne pd Madagascar, 1718- 
1727 (Stockholm, 1848). 
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Walter B. Blaikie’s Origins of the ‘‘Forty-five’’ and other papers relating to that 
rising.** By the leading scholar in the field, it incorporated much material 
from inaccessible private archives. Blaikie also contributed many articles re- 
lating to the ’45.57 The Scottish History Society has recently published three 
volumes entitled The prisoners of the ’45.** These list about thirty-five hun- 
dred names with biographical information. It is a work of vast research. 
Primarily of genealogical interest, it also may be said to confirm the old view 
that, while Jacobitism had many friends in northern England, it had few in 
southern Scotland. Scottish Jacobites in the 45 came mostly from the High- 
lands and the northeast.** The same society also printed in 1926 Cordara’s 
“Commentary on the expedition.”“° This work, originally printed in Latin 
in 1751, was written at Rome by a literary friend of the Jacobites, a Jesuit, 
who undertook it at the suggestion of Henry, Cardinal York, brother of the 
Young Pretender. Its importance lies chiefly in the controversial subject of 
the negotiations at Paris preceding the expedition. Other important printed 
sources are ‘Correspondence of Archbishop Herring and Lord Hardwicke 
during the Rebellion of 1745”; “The Grosett Manuscript, being an un- 
published record of events in the Stirling district during the Jacobite rising 
of 1745-1746,” written by a Hanoverian justice of the peace; and Jacobite 
letters to Lord Pitsligo, 1745-1746 (Aberdeen, 1930), edited by Alistair and 
Henrietta Tayler. The last concerns the campaign preceding Culloden. The 
Taylers have also recently edited Jacobite exile (1937), concerning Andrew 
Hay, participant in the ’45, who died in 1789, and 1745 and after, being the 
MS. of John W. O'Sullivan, companion of the prince (1938), a very important 
document from the Stuart papers at Windsor. Winifred Duke attempts a 
defense in Lord George Murray and the Forty-five (Aberdeen, 1927), based 
partially on the Atholl Chronicles (5 vols.; 1908). Her Prince Charles Edward 
and the Forty-five also favors Murray against the prince. Alexander Mac- 
Donald, Memories of the ’45 (Inverness, 1930) is based on contemporary docu- 
ments. Interesting but of minor importance is A royalist family, Irish and 
French (1689-1789) and Prince Charles Edward (Edinburgh, 1904), a transla- 


% Scottish History Society, Ser. 2, Vol. If (Edinburgh, 1916). 

37 E.g., Scottish historical review, VI (1909), 225-44; XXIII (1926), 161-70; and a 
section on “Jacobite Perthshire” (pp. 289-335) in Military history of Perthshire, 1660- 
1902, ed. Marchioness of Tullibardine (Perth, 1908). 

38 Ser. 3, Vols. XIII-XV; ed. Sir Bruce Seton and Jean Gordon Arnot (Edinburgh, 
1928-29). 

3® See also Alistair and Henrietta Tayler, Jacobites of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire 
in the Forty-five (Aberdeen, 1928). 

Ed. Sir Bruce Seton in Scottish History Society, Miscellany, Ser. 3, IV, 1-174. 

4 Ed. R. Garnett in English historical review, XTX (1904), 528-50, 719-42. 

* Translations Gaelic Society of Inverness, XXVIII (1912-14), 173-99. 
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tion from the French (Nantes, 1901), which concerns the Walsh family, one 
member of which accompanied the prince to England in 1745. Local studies 
are: Francis Watt, ‘“Treason trials at Carlisle after the 45” (Juridical review, 
XXV [1913], 124-35); C. L. Kingsford, “Highland forts in the Forty-five” 
(English historical review, XXX VII [1922], 361-82); and L. Eardley-Simpson’s 
Derby and the Forty-five (1933). 

There was but little more to say on later Jacobitism in the British Isles, 
for the subject henceforth lacked body. It had not had much since the early 
twenties. Andrew Lang’s interesting volumes on Pickle the spy** were added 
to somewhat by Sir Charles Petrie in ‘““The Elibank plot, 1752-3”’;* the latter 
has also written a good general account, The Jacobite movement (1932). Sir 
Godfrey Dalrymple-White has related the story of the Cumberland Society, 
a Jacobite organization started the day after Culloden, with records to 1766. 

The twilight of Stuart history on the continent has received considerabte 
attention, quickened by the charm of decadence and high connections. The 
many recent lives of Charles Edward“ devote unusual space to his tragic 
later career (1745-88). His brother Henry (titular Henry IX), who became 
cardinal in 1747 at the age of twenty-two, has had three biographers: Bernard 
W. Kelly in 1899, Herbert M. Vaughan in 1906, and Alice Shield in 1908. 
Only the work of the last, based on Vatican archives, is scholarly. In 1919 
some of Henry’s letters were printed at Glasgow, and the next year Walter 
W. Seton wrote The relations of Henry, Cardinal York, with the British govern- 
ment. 

During Charles’s sordid ten years of unmarried life with Clementina 
Walkinshaw (a relationship begun at Bannockburn House during the siege 
of Stirling), a natural daughter was born, Charlotte, later called Duchess of 
Albany. In 1772 Charles tried unsuccessfully to resume respectability by 
marrying Louise, Countess of Albany, of the impoverished Stolberg family. 
There was another sordid eight years until she left him to become Alfieri’s 
devoted mistress. The countess and the “duchess” have both had recent 
biographers, particularly Herbert M. Vaughan, The last Stuart queen: Louise, 


43 See above, p. 51. 
44 Translations Royal Historical Society, Ser. 4, XIV (1931), 175-96. 


’ The American edition of the next year is entitled The Stuart pretenders: a history 
of the Jacobite movement, 1688-1807. 

Two other recent works are Florence R. M. Goodman, Pretenders from the pulpit: 
sermons, etc. from “Tracts scarce and curious” in Winchester Chapter library (Cambridge, 
1933); and Grant R. Francis, Romance of the white rose: a Jacobite portrait gallery, 
narrating the romantic activities of the principal characters of the Jacobite movement 
(1933). The former is of minor importance, the latter of no importance. 

Journal of army historical research, VI (1927), 164-74. 


‘7 See above, p. 54, n. 22. 
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Countess of Albany, her life and letters (1910);** Margaret Mitchiner, No crown 
for the queen (1987); and Francis J. A. Skeet, Life and letters of H. R. H. 
Charlotte Stuart, Duchess of Albany, only child of Charles III (1932).* All 
are to be used with caution. The countess moved in the circle of Canova and 
Alfieri, and her correspondence is thus of some literary and artistic interest®® 
but far removed from Holyrood, Windsor, and Jacobitism. 

Farther removed still are the ‘Sobieski Stuarts,”’ for they belong to the 
fantastic and the legendary. Charles and John Allen may have been sincere 
when they claimed to be grandchildren of the Young Pretender and Louise, 
but they were unquestionably deluded. The story was first told in the Tales 
of a century in 1847 (Edinburgh) and almost forgotten when awakened with 
the new Jacobite interest of the nineties. Henry Jenner contributed ‘““The 
Sobieski Stuarts” to the Genealogical magazine, I (1897), 21-30; H. Beveridge 
continued the theme in a book of 1909 (Inverness); and as late as February, 
1926, Chambers journal printed an initialed article regarding this mysterious 
claim, whose authorship, like the claim itself, is left in a state of semi- 
anonymity. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


“8 Vernon Lee (i.e., Violet Paget) wrote her life for the “Eminent women series” 
in 1884, and renewed interest called for a second edition in 1910. The countess had 
earlier been the subject of two good biographies: Alfred van Reumont (2 vols.; Berlin, 
1860) and Réne Saint-Réne Tallandier (Paris, 1862). 

“ Her will was edited by A. Francis Stuart in the Scottish History Society, Miscel- 
lany, Il (1904), 433-56. In 1935 appeared Susan Buchan (Baroness Tweedsmuir), 
Funeral march of a marionnette, Charlotte of Albany. 

5 Much of it was edited by Guiseppe Calligaris in Reale Istituto Lombardo, Rendi- 
conti, Ser. 2, XX XIII (Milan, 1900), 1295--1823; and by Leon G. Pélissier in Le porte- 
feuille de la Comtesse d Albany (Paris, 1902), part of which appeared in the same year 
in Nuovo Archivio Veneto, N.S., V, 147-88; VII, 214-45. 
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Story of civilization. By Cart L. Becker and Freperic Duncatr. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+863+ xix. $2.40. 


The growth of European civilization. By A. E. R. Boax, AtBpert Hyma, and 
Preston Stosson. New York: F.S. Crofts & Co., 1938. 2 vols. Pp. 488; 
613. $4.50. 


The Story of civilization is a world-history text for the secondary-school 
level. “It aims to retrace briefly, and in the simplest possible way, the ex- 
perience of mankind in its most important aspects.” Topically it is divided 
into five main divisions, the last two of which comprise a condensed version 
of Professor Becker’s Modern Europe. This latter contribution, in bulk much 
more than half the volume, covers only the years from the French Revolution 
to the present. The emphasis, therefore, is clearly on the last century and a 
half. 
Noteworthy is the great amount of pedagogical apparatus in the book. 
There are thirty-five maps, many of them in color; eight illustrations in full 
color and many scores in black and white; twenty-six excellent time or prob- 
lem charts (especially good are the charts on the French Revolution and 
Napoleon); and at the end of each chapter are extensive student aids: review 
topics, outlines, questions, problems, reading-lists, and the like. Surely the 
student, if he has any zest at all in him, ought to learn from such a book as 
this. 

As for the text itself, it is set forth for the most part in a clear and interest- 
ing style. Excellent is the prefatory essay on the “‘why” of history and on the 
study of history. About the only question the reviewer would raise concern- 
ing the book’s content is an occasional matter of space proportion. For exam- 
ple, is it just to condense the story of the rise of Christianity from the birth 
of Jesus to the Council of Nicaea into less than three pages (pp. 203-6), while 
allocating ten pages (pp. 530-40) to the single event of the Franco-Prussian 
War? 

The text by Professors Boak, Hyma, and Slosson is intended for college 
use. It is “‘an outgrowth of the lectures which have been given in the intro- 
ductory course in General European Civilization at the University of Michigan 
for a number of years.” The first volume spans the years from 4000 B.c. to 
the Reformation; the longer, second volume brings the discussion to 1938. 

From the point of view of technical teaching devices this text, like the 
Story of civilization, leaves nothing to be desired. In the two volumes there 
are sixty-five maps, many in color, and upwards of one hundred illustrations. 
Especially fine are the latter—well selected and admirably printed. Time 
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charts appear at certain points; dynastic tables, including lists of popes, are 
appended to each volume; genealogical tables are scattered through the text; 
good bibliographies—not, however, annotated or dated—follow each chapter; 
and a most comprehensive index completes the work. 

Among the best features of the work is the freedom from hackneyed inter- 
pretation at many points in the narrative. For example, consider the com- 
ment on the influence of the Ottoman Turks on Levantine commerce (I, 
423); or the brilliant discussion of the interrelations between Calvinism and 
capitalism (II, 16 ff.). At such places, as also in the discussion of Erasmus and 
the humanists, one can detect the influence of Professor Hyma. 

While bibliographies are largely a matter of personal opinion, the reviewer 
regrets that, in the chapter on the first centuries of Christianity, Kenneth 
Scott Latourette’s magnum opus is not mentioned; that in the discussion of 
Marsiglio of Padua no reference is made to Professor McIlwain’s incomparable 
treatment of this man in his Growth of political thought in the West; that in the 
Great War chapter C. R. M. F. Cruttwell’s standard volume is not cited; and 
that the bibliographies on Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany are so short. 

The reviewer would raise a mild question as to the possible implication in 
student minds of the statement regarding casualties in the French Revolution 
(II, 257); of the comment on the Fascist ““March on Rome”’ (II, 530); and of 
the reference to “‘volunteers”’ in the Spanish civil war (II, 546). 


JAMES DUANE SQUIRES 
New London, New Hampshire 


An intellectual and cultural history of the western world. By Harry ELMer 
Barnes. New York: Cordon Press, 1937. Pp. 1,250. $4.00. 


In undertaking “‘a comprehensive introduction” to modern thought, Mr. 
Barnes has attempted perhaps the most difficult task in historical composi- 
tion. The lack of any fixed convention as to the scope and method of intel- 
lectual history alone guaranteed the difficulty of the project. Add to this the 
paucity of secondary mastications in particular realms of thought, the demand 
for specialized knowledge, the persistence of traditions and legends, to men- 
tion no more, and the obstacles to a satisfactory history of this sort become 
almost insurmountable. Barnes at the outset emphasizes the chief of these 
when he announces his “‘resolute avoidance of any hard-and-fast schematic 
arrangement”’ and of any “‘preordained framework’’; yet, at the same time he 
insists that the “‘intellectual and cultural history of the Western World very 
naturally and logically organizes itself.” 

On the evidence of his sample, however, it is rather difficult to agree with 
the author. Indeed, one may be permitted to doubt whether any branch of 
history “‘very naturally and logically organizes itself” to the satisfaction of 
all interested. Certainly, not all cultural historians will approve either the 
structure or the furnishings of Mr. Barnes’s historical edifice, as they would 
be disinclined to accept those of any other architect of intellectual history. 
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However balanced and defensible the allotment of space to the conventional 
periodizations, many scholars will find basis for criticism. Many likewise will 
have little patience with the sixty-page anthropological disquisition which 
opens the book; some will regret that more space was not given to the legacy 
of the ‘‘ancient near east”’; others will object to treating the nineteenth cen- 
tury as the preface of the twentieth; and finally, to go no farther in this vein, 
each man will bewail the omission of his pet enthusiasm, for, with all the in- 
clusiveness, there are critical omissions. From another angle, criticism will 
follow the avowed concept of the historian as reformer, the persistently ra- 
tionalistic approach, the identity of the “‘good” with the rational and with 
the “‘modern,” and the tendency to praise ‘““modernity” whether among the 
Sophists, Peter Abélard, or Bertrand Russell. Although Barnes expressly ad- 
mits that obscurantism and extravagant pretensions often flourish among 
scientists, he implicitly identifies ‘progressive intellectual patterns” with “‘sci- 
ence” throughout. Moreover, after reading this volume, some students may 
wonder also whether this being called man, described as puny biologically, 
trivial astronomically and geologically, and so often ridiculous intellectually, 
is worth 1,250 closely printed large pages, or over four pounds of book. 

When one turns to the actual detail of the volume, he again fails to discover 
any “must” organization, or, for that matter, any organization whatever for 
various sections. The author often does not distinguish between the im- 
portance of a relatively obscure scientist and a Vesalius. He has pages on 
Aristotle and a paragraph on Newton. He refers to Malthus only as a pessi- 
mist concerning social legislation and as emphasizing the struggle for existence. 
He gives specialized details in one place and “‘significance” in a similar case. 
He jumps from the baldest obviousness to a string of names that mean some- 
thing only to scholarly specialists. Despite insistence upon the importance of 
the Hellenistic age, Barnes neglects large sectors of it; and the omission of 
Tarn’s studies from the “‘selected readings” is a clue to that neglect. Like- 
wise, regardless of the general chronological treatment, the author often ap- 
pears to disregard the time element. He jumps from 50 B.c. to A.p. 400 in the 
same paragraph without a by-your-leave; and in one sentence he groups as 
contemporaries William Perkins, who died in 1602, and Richard Baxter, who 
was born in 1615. After all, in what Barnes consistently, but perhaps uncon- 
sciously, regards as the static past, intellectual outlooks underwent revision, 
even among English Puritans. Other irritating features include long strings 
of names, many of them very obscure; numerous and lengthy quotations from 
commonplace manuals, some of them antiquated; pointless analogies, fre- 
quent non sequiturs, meaningless tags, and irrelevant, jejeune judgments. 
Finally, the index-glossary is quite inconsistent, and the bibliographical data 
is variously up to the minute and considerably out of date. 

These many deficiencies have been stressed because the reviewer strongly 
regrets a lost opportunity on the part of Mr. Barnes. Haste has vitiated 
broad knowledge, the assembling of an immense body of data, and a worthy 
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desire to popularize intellectual history. Although much of the book is char- 
acterized by effective exposition and straightforward narration, long stretches 
consist of seemingly unrelated, dogmatic statements that repel rather than 
stimulate. Verbosity and repetition go hand in hand with the most naked 
scissors-and-paste composition. Careful pruning, a shrewder fusing of facts 
and perspective, and less devotion to the idol of present-mindedness would 
greatly enhance the value of a second edition not only to the general reader 
but also to students who surely will be lost in the labyrinths of this present 
volume. Without these and other remedial changes the book will totally de- 


feat it own purposes. 
Cuar.es F, 


University of Missouri 


The economic history of Cork City from the earliest times to the Act of Union. By 
WituuaM O’Sutiivan, M.A. Cork: University Press; New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. 382. $4.20. 

For the student of Irish municipal and county history the destruction of 
the archives in Dublin during the Black and Tan period was an irreparable 
loss. The deficiency of information is particularly marked in the case of 
Cork, for the city hall, in which the municipal records were preserved, suf- 
fered the fate of the Four Courts in 1920. The author of the present volume, 
however, shows that much can be done with evidence that is scanty and piece- 
meal at best. 

Some attempts have been made to locate the ‘“‘Iuernis” mentioned by 
Ptolemy in Cork harbor; but “‘the reasonable conclusion seems to be that no 
settlement or city of any consequence existed on or near the site of Cork be- 
fore the arrival of St. Finbar” in the beginning of the seventh century. In the 
early ninth century the Northmen established a settlement at Cork, and in 
917 the Danes settled on the same site, the two groups occupying one fortified 
town which, by the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion at least, was known 
as the ““Cantred of the Ostmen.” But neither the Christian monk nor the 
Norse invaders contributed much to the later development of the city. Cork 
was granted municipal autonomy shortly after 1188; the charter, granted by 
John as Lord of Ireland, bestowed upon the citizens “‘all the laws and fran- 
chises and frank customs of Bristol.” The next charter, granted by Henry 
III, is the only document in the municipal archives that was not lost in the 
destruction of the Cork city hall in 1920. It is evident from this charter that 
the citizens enjoyed a high degree of freedom, although they were forced to 
pay rent or fee-farm and many duties and levies to the royal exchequer. In 
the early Anglo-Norman period the chief exports were hides, skin, wool, grain, 
and provisions. The principal import was wine. 

For Cork, as for other Anglo-Norman towns in Ireland, the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries were years of retrogression rather than progress, owing 
largely to widespread rebellion against royal authority. The records for this 
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period are scanty, but it would appear that trade and commerce were “‘prac- 
tically at a standstill.”” The sixteenth century was little better. There is evi- 
dence of increased trade with ports in southern England, with some of the 
countries on the continent, and with pirates; but the Elizabethan wars, 
coupled with the fact that the inhabitants of Cork were at odds with the 
native Irish, effectively retarded the city’s development. 

In 1608 Cork received a new charter from James I, ‘‘a specimen of learned 
and benignant prolixity which would have done credit to Macaulay at his 
best,” which created the County of the City of Cork as a separate county in 
itself. ‘‘From these years we may date the beginning of the Irish cattle, 
provision and butter trades as an established and organized branch of com- 
merce.” During the Cromwellian period the old inhabitants were driven out. 
For a time Cork lost its municipal status, until Cromwell granted a charter to 
his adventurers who occupied the city. Nor did the former citizens regain 
their status after the restoration. They lived ‘‘mostly in the suburbs and the 
surrounding country in distressed circumstances,” while “the new municipal 
ring, exclusively Protestant, assumed complete control of trade and industry.” 
New and heavier financial burdens were imposed on the citizens, and fresh 
restrictions were placed on Irish trade; but so great was the increase in the 
provision and victualing trades that “‘the rise of Cork as a commercial 
city may be said to date from this time.” 

During the “‘period of restriction’’ following the Treaty of Limerick, Cork 
reached economic maturity. The victualing trade far exceeded all others; in- 
deed, “It might be said that the city of Cork . . . . owed its existence to this 
branch of commerce during the greater part of the eighteenth century.” Cork 
exported more beef than all other Irish ports together. In 1770 a newly 
formed Committee of Merchants encouraged the development of the Cork 
Butter Market and adopted a system of grading “which placed Cork, in a 
few years, in a position of pre-eminence in the world trade in butter.” Ap- 
parently, however, the great increase in the provision trades did nothing to 
improve the conditions of the poorer classes. In the eighteenth century, also, 
the linen industry gained a foothold in the city. The woolen industry was 
established in Cork shortly before 1690 but was severely affected by the 
statute of 1698 prohibiting the export of woolen goods. The triumph of the 
Irish Patriot party and the establishment of Grattan’s Parliament ushered 
in a period of free trade for Ireland, and as a result the export of provisions 
to English markets greatly increased. The tradé with America remained 
about as large as formerly, but the N apoleonic wars reduced the exports to 
Europe ‘‘almost to a vanishing point.” 

The last chapter of this work deals with the Cork Butter Market end the 
Committee of Merchants which controlled it. Mr. Sullivan does much to 
substantiate his claim that “‘this organization was one of the most remark- 
able that have ever existed’’; but one is inclined to feel that the extended de- 
scription of it is due more to the fact that the records of its activities are extant 
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than to its importance, and that the chapter does not form such a “‘fitting 
conclusion” as the author would suggest. 

In reality, this is not so much an economic history as an account of the 
trade, chiefly external, of Cork. Not enough is given about the life-conditions 
of the people, or about such subjects as the state of affairs in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries which brought trade and commerce to a standstill, 
the early guilds of Cork, the effect of the Elizabethan wars in Ireland on the 
development of the city, and the fate of the old inhabitants after the clear- 
ances of the Cromwellian period. Let it be remembered, however, that these 
and other gaps are due chiefly to the paucity of reliable information. Criti- 
cisms of detail would be easy: the style is often awkward and unnecessarily 
involved; the dates of some important works (for example, the edition of 
Smith’s history of Cork and Professor O’Brien’s economic histories of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries) are lacking in the impressive bibliog- 
raphy; there are a number of typographical errors. But all this is caviling. 
Mr. Sullivan has consulted practically all the available sources, and his care- 
ful use of questionable material is particularly to be commended. He has 
made a thorough and painstaking effort; and he must have realized at the 
outset that both his choice of subject and method of treatment would preclude 
any general circulation for his work. 


Colby College 


Norman D. PALMER 


European beginnings in West Africa, 1454-1578. A survey of the first century of 
white enterprise in West Africa, with special emphasis upon the rivalry of 
the great powers. By Joun W. Buake, M.A., late Inglis student in King’s 
College, London, and junior lecturer in history, Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast. (“Royal Empire Society imperial studies,” No. 14.) London; New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. 212. $4.20. 

Mr. Blake’s study outlines the expansion of Portugal in West Africa from 
the time of the occupation of Ceuta in 1415 until annexation by Spain in 1580, 
and shows how interest in Africa, originating as a phase of the crusade against 
the Moors, broadened out into an era of prosperous trade and empire-building. 
Prince Henry bridges these two phases, for it was the tales of riches beyond 
the Sahara Desert, heard from the Arabs while at the siege of Ceuta, which 
first stirred his interest in exploration in the direction of Guinea. It is usual 
to ascribe Prince Henry’s activities to zeal for evangelizing the negroes, to 
thirst for geographical knowledge, or to desire to open up a sea route to the 
Far East; but the author believes his urge was commercial, and his chief ob- 
jective to reach the gold of Timbuktu and bring it back by direct sea route 
from Guinea to Portugal. He fostered exploration in that direction so en- 
thusiastically that before his death Portugal had opened trade along the coast 
of Guinea as far as Sierra Leone. Reports of a prosperous trade awakened in 
other countries a desire to share it. King Alfonso V, to safeguard his rights 
against rival claims, obtained from the pope a bull granting to Portugal all 
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land discovered down to and through Guinea. He had now a foundation on 
which to begin the building of a monopoly in West Africa. Perhaps it was the 
opening up of the Malagueta coast and the gold-bearing region of Mina by 
exploration in 1469-72 which stirred Castile to reassert her claims to Guinea; 
but, placated with the Canaries, she renounced them again in the treaty of 
1480. ‘‘Henceforward, the river of colonial development forked: one arm, 
controlled by Castile, streamed westwards from the Canaries, and the other, 
monopolised by Portugal, ran soutwards from Cape Bojador.”” The voyage of 
Columbus temporarily revived the old conflict, for the Portuguese king con- 
sidered that project an intrusion upon the Guinea grant, and though he lost 
his claim, he at least won by the line of demarcation further recognition of his 
monopoly in Guinea. After 1494 Castile and Portugal ceased to compete in 
West Africa. 

Fear of other encroachments upon his lucrative monopoly led Alfonso to 
build forts in West Africa, form settlements, patrol the coast, and provide 
convoys for the fleet; but he could not long stem the tide. French, English, 
and Dutch intruded. After Portugal’s annexation by Spain a period of acute 
rivalry set in, and Philip had to use wealth from the new world to help him 
hold Africa, while his enemies “invoked the New Religion to redress the terri- 
torial balance overseas.” It is significant that this is also the period of the 
Great Armada and of Gilbert and Raleigh’s challenging of Spain’s exclusive 
control of the new world. Protestantism and the spirit of freedom of trade 
and seas gradually destroyed the monopolies of Spain and Portugal bestowed 
by the pope in the two new continents. 

For his scholarly and thought-provoking study the author makes no claim 
to a final or authoritative interpretation of the expansion of western Europe 
in West Africa, but modestly calls his book “‘little more than an introduc- 
tion.” He has based his study for the most part on printed sources, supple- 
mented by manuscripts in the British Museum and the Public Record Office; 
but, since his book, in spite of its title, is really a study of Portuguese im- 
perial expansion in Africa, a thorough search in the archives of Lisbon, must, 
as he suggests, be made before knowledge of the subject can be complete. 
His contribution lies in the fact not only that he supplies much needed infor- 
mation on a little-known period and phase in the history of western Europe 
but that he also brings West Africa into its proper place in the larger orbit of 
Portuguese and Spanish imperial expansion. 


Mount Holyoke College 


F. Barnes 


Henry of Navarre. By Quentin Hurst. New York: D. Appleton—Century 
Co., 1988. Pp. $19. $3.50. 

The House of Guise. By Henry Dwicut Sepewick. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1938. Pp. 324. $5.00. 
These two volumes should be welcomed as the works of competent his- 

torians, written for the general reader. They are interesting accounts of well- 
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known materials, embellished with lively quotations and neat expressions. 
While they are not the results of diligent research, they are superior to most 
works which come from the pens of popular writers with no historical training 
or perspective. 

Mr. Hurst’s biography of Henry of Navarre is quite conventional. Again 
the famous French monarch is pictured as a man of unbridled passions, who 
promised that every peasant should have a fire in his hearth and a chicken 
in his pot. All of the well-worn tales of Henry’s career are mentioned, in- 
cluding his numerous affairs of the heart. Like many admirers of this ‘‘su- 
preme opportunist,” Mr. Hurst believes that Henry, ‘despite his sins of the 
flesh, raised France through his own efforts to the rank of a first-class power.” 
Mr. Hurst’s selection of materials is not satisfactory. It is limited to some 
antiquated memoires and contemporary histories found in the editions of 
Charles Petitot (1819-1929) and to a few English works on various phases of 
the subject. The author includes a list of the biographies of Henry IV, noting 
that the two most recent works “‘are not very satisfactory.” 

Mr. Sedgwick’s treatment of the House of Guise is more original. Like 
Carlyle, the author has a bias for heroes and bravely attempts to glorify the 
careers of these ambitious noblemen. ““Three generations of the family appear 
upon the stage and in each generation there is a warrior and a churchman” — 
all heroes. ‘““Two ambitions inspire the family action—a primary one, to 
maintain the supremacy of the Church in France, and a secondary one, to 
put a Guise on the throne of France.”’ In the first the Guises succeed; in the 
second they fail. This work is a first-class literary achievement. As one reads 
of battles, of emotional conflicts, of deeds of violence, of plots and counter- 
plots, they become alive and real. Full of movement, of life, and of color, the 
book is decidedly picturesque and, in a way, provocative. Unfortunately, the 
author bases his volume, for the most part, on such inadequate materials as 
the “‘works” of the Catholic “‘hero-worshiper,” Brantéme (1534-1614), the 
literary contributions of certain sixteenth-century poets, and a few contem- 
porary and modern accounts. 

Both authors have tried to make their works useful. Chronological sum- 
maries, genealogical tables, and indexes are included. Moreover, in his ap- 
pendix Mr. Sedgwick has written a paragraph in which he tells the reader 
that the name Guise should not be pronounced “‘as if it were spelt Geeze, but 
it should be pronounced Gweeze.”” He calls our attention to the fact that this 
correct pronunciation 
is known to encyclopaedists, to a few professors, at the Sorbonne, at Grenoble, 
Harvard, and the University of Toronto, and, also, I am told, to those who have the 
privilege of acquaintance with the present Duc de Guise, a member of the Bourbon- 
Orléans family, claimant to the throne of France, in all about two or three dozen people. 


FRANKLIN C. PALM 
University of California 
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The Marian exiles. A study in the origins of Elizabethan Puritanism. By 
CuristinA HaLLowELL Garrett. Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 388. $6.50. 


This is a work of unusual importance, the result of careful and scholarly 
use of manuscript material, part of which was believed to have been destroyed 
and part of which was not known to exist. In her preface Miss Garrett says 
that her approach to the Marian exiles has been purely from the political 
side, that she crossed the Channel as a historical detective bent on discovering 
the origin of the cabal against the queen which existed in Elizabeth’s first 
parliament and obstructed the passage of the Supremacy Bill. The bulk of the 
book is a census, the biographies of the 472 self-exiled Englishmen who made 
up the early Puritan party and constituted the “‘protestant” opposition to the 
Elizabethan religious settlement. By adding to these 472 named men their 
wives (100), women unaccompanied by men (25), children and adolescents 
(estimated at 146), and unnamed servants (45), one reaches a total of 788, 
which is close, indeed, to John Foxe’s figure of ‘‘well near to the number of 
800 persons, students and others together’; and of them a great deal is made 
known to us in these brief biographies. The explanatory note placed immedi- 
ately before the census reminds us that conspiracy was the order of the day, 
the only channel of expression open to hot blood and minority opinion—a fact 
which should be borne in mind by those who would criticize these exiles for 
their conspiracies and political propaganda. On the other hand, if we look to 
these refugees for modern standards of personal conduct in matters of honor, 
private honesty, and self-control, we shall be disappointed—they are not to 
be found even among the clergy. 

There were two main streams of refugees—the earlier (with which this 
book is concerned), which went to Germany and must be considered a genu- 
inely religious movement, even though one in which an undercurrent of 
politics ran so strongly as ultimately to dominate its activities; the other, 
following Wyatt’s rebellion and Dudley’s conspiracy, which went mainly to 
France, was frankly political and openly anti-Spanish. It has long been 
known that, while the Marian exiles claimed to flee from the wrath to come, in 
reality they were provided with honorable passports to leave the realm; Miss 
Garrett insists, with cogent argument, that their exodus was a managed mi- 
gration, for which Cecil was originally responsible, an experiment in religious 
colonization. Bishop Gardiner, allowing the migration, was an opportunist 
eager to get rid of a small and troublesome faction; Cecil, on the other hand, 
showed himself a statesman, colonizing these English folk in regions sympa- 
thetic with their particular shade of protestantism, there to await a favorable 
moment to return and to prevail. The cardinal fact in the lives of these 
refugees, the fact in which lies the prime significance of their experience, is 
that for five years they lived outside the limits of any effective jurisdiction, 
for they were at once beyond the reach of the English government and yet 
not subjects of any other state. 
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The limits imposed upon the reviewer (who has, in the main, used the 
author’s own words) leave no space for even the mention of some of the 
ramifications of the material set forth in this volume. Suffice it to say that 
Miss Garrett has given us source material of prime importance, and an analysis 


of it that is in every way worthy of her subject. 
Atrrep H. Sweet 


Washington and Jefferson College 


Christianity, capitalism and communism. A historical analysis. By ALBERT 

Hyma. Ann Arbor, Mich.: The author, 1937. Pp. 303. 

The engaging theory positing a causal relation between the Protestant 
Reformation and the rise of capitalism, first advanced by the Heidelberg 
school although developed, reinforced, and elaborated by writers in many 
other places, was not seriously challenged until quite recently. The first as- 
sault came in H. M. Robertson’s Aspects of the rise of economic individualism. 
Hyma’s book is an even more vigorous onslaught on the scholarship of Weber, 
Sombart, Troeltsch, Sée, Tawney, and other followers of the Heidelberg 
school. 

The bullets find their mark, not once but time and again. Close examina- 
tion of all of Luther’s writings does not show him to be a reactionary “‘peas- 
ant,” as compared with Calvin (indeed, it seems not unlikely that Calvin 
borrowed his economic ideas from Luther), but indicates, rather, that Luther 
was “reactionary” when compared with Catholic writers. With usury doc- 
trine his primary touchstone,.Hyma concludes that neither Luther, Calvin, 
Melanchthon, Bucer, nor Zwingli can be charged with making greater con- 
cessions to money-making than their Catholic contemporaries. Challenging 
the textual evidence of the Heidelberg school as inadequate, highly selected, 
or chronologically late (e.g., post-capitalistic), Hyma contends: 

Whereas some modernistic interpreters with practically no knowledge of either 

church history or theology weave fantastic theories about the relation between Protes- 
tantism and capitalism, it behooves the conscientious historian to return to the original 
sources of early Protestantism. Here he will find that the Protestants, far from en- 
couraging what is called the “capitalistic spirit,” put innumerable stumbling blocks in 
its way [p. 118]. 
None can gainsay that Hyma has sifted the ideas of the early Protestants. 
Nor can it be denied that he has confounded the followers of Weber by show- 
ing the lameness of the Weberian argument when tested by institutional facts 
in Italy and Holland: “‘It will no longer do to deny that capitalism and the 
spirit of capitalism were expanding rapidly before there were any Protes- 
tants” (p. 122). Moreover, the now famous expression on which Weber laid 
such emphasis (Beruf) is found as often (indeed, Hyma thinks more often) 
in Catholic as in Protestant writings. Likewise, the emphasis on “thriving” 
which Tawney thought essentially Puritan pervades contemporaneous Angli- 
can opinion also. 
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To me all this is most comforting. Back in 1932, in a timid voice, I ques- 
tioned the Weberian thesis because I could find no “‘advanced” economic 
opinions in the writings of those ardent Protestants who migrated to America. 
Hyma glossed over this group of valiants even more superficially than Taw- 
ney, although here he would have been rewarded by a rich supply of munitions 
for his war on Weber. So I must declare myself in general agreement with 
Hyma’s conclusions. Nevertheless, I greatly fear that there can never be 
peace on the religion-capitalism front. There is too much eagerness among 
the disputants. Weber gave the honor for hastening capitalism to Protestant 
groups; Tawney converted this honor into something nearer blame and 
exonerated Catholics; Hyma constantly intimates blame rather than honor 
(except in his most unhappy last chapter) and is determined that none of the 
blame shall fall on Calvinists. 

The underlying difficulties do not arise from the personal limitations of 
the historians who have engaged in this heroic inquiry. Scholarly short- 
comings increase the difficulties, to be sure, by warping judgment and by 
leading to immoderate emphasis on texts favorable to an argument. But the 
real difficulty lies deeper. It arises necessarily from institutionalist method- 
ology in economic history. Something labeled “‘capitalism’’—say, the insti- 
tutionalists—emerged, but just when they cannot say with any degree of 
precision. Most certainly it did not emerge with such promptitude that a 
significant positive or negative correlation can be discovered between it and 
the writings of Protestants from Luther to Baxter. The whole will-o’-the-wisp 
pursuit has become a scapegoat hunt: capitalism came; hence someone was 
responsible for it! Unless one is prepared to take a Marxist position, someone 
was. But who? I think it quite safe to answer that many people were— 
Jews and Gentiles, Catholics and Protestants, believers and infidels. Others 
were against it, and their name also is legion. Market opportunities had more 
to do with the rise of capitalism than all theology put together. Hyma real- 
izes all this very well, but, instead of showing how new market situations and 
new economic habits left their imprint on theology and separated those per- 
sons who were willing to modify their religious beliefs from the intransigent 
who would not, he has devoted 90 per cent of his carefully documented book 
to proving that Calvinists were almost blameless. 

The other 10 per cent would have been better omitted, for in it a self- 
styled “‘conscientious historian” has regrettably turned propagandist against 
the alleged communism of the C.I.0. Little of this weird coda on the sit- 
down strike can be called coldly objective. The sit-down strike is confidently 
labeled a forerunner of that “‘dreaded disease’? which is communism; and 
Jesus of Nazareth, Governor Hoffman, Luther, Calvin, and Hyma are against 
it. 


— 


E. A. J. Jounson 
New York University 
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The early Stuarts, 1603-1660. By Goprrey Davies, M.A., member of the 
research staff of the Huntington Library. (‘Oxford history of England.”’) 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 452. $5.00. 

This is a good book, written by one who has long been familiar with the 
materials of seventeenth-century English history and who has made signifi- 
cant contributions to the subject. Mr. Davies knows the monographic works, 
even those hidden away in unexpected places; he is familiar, too, with the 
contributions made to economic history in the last thirty years; he has em- 
bodied them in his book in a workman-like way. Furthermore, he has reread 
many of the sources. His quotations from them are in many instances pas- 
sages not hitherto cited, passages that give points to his plain, unvarnished 
narrative. Naturally, he has followed along the road which Gardiner cut 
through the woods and which Firth made straight, especially as to the order 
of events. That road he has not changed in any way, nor has he built new 
bridges. He could not have been expected to do so in a book of this type. 
Again and again, however, he has offered us his particular “‘slant’”’ upon 
events, a slant which is the outcome of learning and of a fresh examination 
of the material. Furthermore, he has dealt with many subjects of a social and 
economic kind seldom touched upon by his predecessors. 

It would be easy to give illustration of his excellent comment. His analysis 
of the causes of the civil war has much that is good in it. “‘Men with any kind 
of grievance—political, social or economic—tended to find their way into the 
parliamentary ranks.” Cromwell, he tells us, was the first Englishman who 
had both the will and power to pursue an imperial policy. To that he adds in a 
footnote these interesting words: 

This imperialism seems to me the best justification for the late S. R. Gardiner’s 
statement that Cromwell in the world of action was what Shakespeare was in the world 
of thought, “the greatest because the most typical Englishman of all time.” 


It is often said—in America—that no Englishman can write dispassionately 
of the English civil war. Either he has a Whig leaning or a weakness for the 
Martyr King. Firth was the best answer to that comment, and Mr. Davies 
is another. I have not come upon a phrase that betrays bias. There is some 
loss in that, of course. It is probably hard for a detached person, who sees 
all sides, to write with the force and brilliance of, let us say, Macaulay. 
Davies does not make his characters come alive. He does not stop to tell us 
what he thinks about them, or to remind us of their last appearance. He uses 
no arts of the novelists to help his readers along. His characters seem little 
more alive than their recumbent statues in the churches. Yet Wentworth, 
Eliot, St. John, Holles, and many others were anything but colorless figures. 
Not even when it comes to social history and the description of classes and 
of their relation to one another does he venture to draw upon his knowledge 
of the men and women and families and neighborhoods of the time. He does 
quote from Dorothy Osborne and from the Oxinden letters, and effectively. 

There are few mistakes. Sir Francis Michell had no ¢ in his name. Peacham 
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was not hanged. The background of the Book of Sports in Lancashire would 
have been more adequately and fairly told if Barwick’s life of Bishop Morton 
had been re-examined. Mr. Davies gives Anthony 4 Wood credit for the 
statement (made famous by J. R. Green) that Pym “rode about the country 
to promote the elections of puritanical brethren to serve in the parliament” 
in the summer of 1640. Wood’s statement goes back to a pamphlet published 
in 1647, or thereabouts, by an anonymous cavalier, who declared that he was 
a neighbor of Hampden in the Chilterns and followed his movements. At 
this distance from the British Museum I am unable to give the title of the 
pamphlet, but I have seen it. 

The statement that Cromwell declared that, if the Grand Remonstrance 
had not been passed, he would have left England goes back to Clarendon, 
but it is probably one of those myths that grew up afterward about a man 
who became important. In 1641 Edward Hyde would have paid little atten- 
tion to Cromwell. 

I wish that Mr. Davies had discussed the causes of the migration from 
England to the American continent and to the West Indies, that he had gone 
into the English geography of that emigration. The effects of the new world 
upon England would have been worth several paragraphs. His opinions on 
other matters would have been welcome. What about the scheming of the 
leaders before the Long Parliament? Whowere behind the mobs that frightened 
the king and the lords into acquiescence in the revolutionary demands of the 
commons? The story of the most revolutionary days in English history is 
told without that interpretation which few are better qualified to give than 
the thorough and discriminating scholar who has written this book. 

Yale University 


Wallenstein: soldier under Saturn. By Francis Watson. New York: D. 

Appleton—Century Co., 1938. Pp. xii+439. $4.00. 

David Ogg, in his well-known history of the seventeenth century, confessed 
that the multitude of books about Wallenstein hindered a balanced judgment; 
but he neglected to add that since 1837 not a single life of the imperial gen- 
eral had been written in English. We are therefore grateful to Mr. Watson. 
His biography is well written; he has examined the archives in Vienna and 
Prague, making use good of the printed sources and monographs; and he has 
traveled widely to see the lands trod by the most enigmatic figure of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

Some of Mr. Watson’s generalizations are penetrating. Of Wallenstein’s 
great plan, the pacification of Europe and the expulsion of the Turk, he 
writes: 

The old and the new Europe—the comity of Christendom and the perilously bal- 
anced group of nation-states—were locked in a suicidal struggle for which Wallen- 
stein’s solution was the repair of the old rather than the acceptance of the new. There 
were no positive indications that it was beyond repair [p. 238]. 
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And he sums up the most controversial phase of Wallenstein’s life, his treason, 
in the following words: 

To the end of his life—this one general statement must be made—Wallenstein con- 
tinued to regard the presence of the Swedes south of the Baltic, in the pay of France, 
as an invasion of the Par Germanica. But beneath that cover there was room enough 
for most of the treasonable activities alleged against them [p. 316]. 


Mr. Watson presents a sympathetic portrait of Wallenstein, and he eagerly 
vindicates the much maligned man against the calumnies both of his con- 
temporaries and of unfriendly historians. But the reviewer does not agree with 
the author’s interpretation of his subject’s character. Granted that Wallen- 
stein did not invest “his ambitions with a mysticism which they never pos- 
sessed,”” Mr. Watson oversimplifies the character of his hero. The conclusions 
reached by Ricarda Huch, acknowledged both by Srbik and by Mr. Watson 
to have written one of the most penetrating studies of Wallenstein, are 
ignored. While Huch points out that Wallenstein did not possess the quali- 
ties necessary to achieve his ends, namely, inner strength and self-confidence, 
Mr. Watson maintains that Wallenstein “‘believed in one thing above all else 
—in himself.” On the contrary, lack of belief in himself may well explain the 
striving for riches and position as props for fundamental weakness, the periods 
of military inactivity, and the failure until too late to become a rebel. 

A few errors and omissions should be pointed out. The story that Henry 
IV was pushed into military preparations by his love for the Duchess of 
Montmorency has been discarded by most modern historians (p. 61). There 
is no mention of the coronation of Ferdinand as king of Bohemia, an omission 
which confuses the narrative. Richelieu was not dead when France entered 
the war (p. 274). The illustrations facing page 374 are broadsides, not title- 
pieces of pamphlets. The verses (omitted) explaining the lower picture tell in 
satirical vein of Wallenstein’s reception of Tilly’s death. The reference to 
Moritz Ritter’s Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Gegenreformation und des 
Dreissigjéhrigen Krieges (1555-1648) is listed under the name of Richter, an 
error which is also made in the bibliography in the Cambridge modern his- 
tory, Volume IV. 


Princeton University 


E. A. BELLER 


The papacy and world affairs, as reflected in the secularization of politics. By 
Cart Conrap Ecxuarnt, professor of history in the University of Colo- 
rado. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xiv+310. $4.00. 
The appearance of any treatise on the broader aspects of church history by 

an American layman is unusual enough to command attention; and one is 

especially attracted to this monograph by the fact that its author sets out to 
trace a story both of perpetual and of very present interest. He shows how the 
papacy was forced to abandon, at first in practice and at length in theory, its 
ancient claims to an almost “totalitarian” position in international affairs; 
and how, relieved of all political entanglements, it has become “‘the supreme 
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moral power,” “‘one of the most advanced social organizations in the world,” 
and a great agency for “defending the rights of the individual’ against 
‘‘totalitarianism”’ itself. 

Professor Eckhardt’s monograph is useful and praiseworthy as it stands; 
but it should be the forerunner to a much more extensive, a better propor- 
tioned, and a more polished piece of work. The allocation of three-fifths of 
the space even to so crucial a period as the early seventeenth century, and 
only one-fifth in each case to the centuries which preceded and followed it, 
makes it impossible for the author to give anything more than perfunctory 
treatment of some important aspects of the subject. 

The introductory chapters in particular would have been better could more 
space and more perspective have been given to factual presentation and more 
time to achieving precision of statement, not to mention the checking of foot- 
notes. But the main portion is far superior in all respects. The most momen- 
tous development in the secularization of international politics was the failure 
of the papacy to nullify those provisions of the treaties concluded at Muenster 
and Osnabruck which inflicted losses on the Catholic church. How Protestant 
princes inserted clauses which barred all protests, and how Catholic govern- 
ments upheld them for very secular reasons, is set out in clear detail. For ex- 
ample, the French government would do nothing to weaken a settlement 
which meant expansion of French boundaries and the breaking of the Habs- 
burg power. Mr. Eckhardt agrees with Pastor and von Ranke that two car- 
dinals, Richelieu and Mazarin, ‘“‘did most to secularize politics in the seven- 
teenth century,” though the popes are also blamed for their obstinate refusal 
to accept the situation and make the best diplomatic use of it. Three chapters 
on the controversial literature produced by “‘extreme”’ Catholics, ‘“‘moderate”’ 
Catholics, and Protestants are entitled to special praise. 

The concluding portion, covering the last three centuries, is too compressed 
to be of much significance. A succession of papal protests against various 
treaties and laws are, rather unfortunately, covered in mere case-book style; 
the relations of the papacy with the kingdoms of Piedmont and Italy and with 
international congresses in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are touched 
upon; and the present international status of the papacy is presented by the 
use of many authorities, which range all the way from papal documents to 
articles in such periodicals as the Chautauquan and Munsey’s magazine. The 
bibliography, as a whole, confirms the impression that this useful book is the 
product of much painstaking work. ——. 

Wesleyan University 


European treaties bearing on the history of the United States and its dependencies. 
Edited, in continuation of the work of the late Frances GarpinEeR Dav- 
ENPORT, by Oscar Pau.uin. Vol. IV, 1716-1815. Washington: 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1937. Pp. 222. 

The fourth volume of Treaties ends a worthy and serviceable enterprise. 

Its appearance suggests a brief review of the series. Four books provide a 
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total of two hundred and three documents, stretching through the years from 
the discovery of America to the close of the Napoleonic era. These treaties 
were not made in America but were framed in the chancelleries of Europe 
which committed the new world to peace or war without a voice. They reveal 
most strikingly the extent to which English America was caught and confined 
within the intricate and troubled web of European diplomatic balances. The 
treaties are not always given in full, but there are presented only those clauses 
or portions which bear on America. Translations are provided for those who 
cannot read Latin or Spanish. 

There is a great disparity between volume space and the total number of 
documents. Three volumes are allotted to slightly less than half the treaties, 
while only one volume, the fourth, holds ninety-six. In brief, the final volume 
fails to carry out the plan as originally conceived and so competently carried 
to fruition. The first three volumes provide useful bibliographies, giving the 
manuscript sources, printed editions, translations, and references to various 
writings, both early and late. Above all are the learned introductions, gems 
of historical scholarship, which describe and explain the many forces and fac- 
tors involved in the solution of European balances. This was the work of 
Miss Frances G. Davenport, who died before she could complete the task. 
Her work is a monument of scholarship. The fourth volume stands bare of 
learned introduction, bibliographies, annotations. There seemed to be no one 
ready and so well equipped to carry on in the same fashion. Economy helps 
to account for abridging the original plan. At any rate, half a loaf is better 
than no bread at all; and students will be grateful to Dr. Paullin for collect- 
ing, collating, and editing the series of treaties for the period 1715-1815. 

Looking back over these many treaties, one is impressed with the fact that 
the early history of America cannot be interpreted in terms of America only. 
America was closely intertwined with the interests of Europe. The fourth 
volume, like its predecessors, brings out the important role which colonies, 
commerce, and sea power played in the shifting European balances. Logwood 
rights, the fisheries, the slave trade, smuggling, piracy, privateering, and other 
items which have to do with oversea affairs appear in these documents. Com- 
merce, alliances, neutrality, territorial cessions and guarantees, boundary 
disputes—all bring America within the grasp of European interests. Here are 
the various treaties by which England secured mercenary troops from several 
German states during the American Revolution. These volumes are a whole- 
some and welcome addition to the treasury of source material bearing on the 
interrelation of the old world and the new. ———. 


State University of Iowa 


Proceedings and debates of the British parliaments respecting North America. 
Edited by Leo Francis Stock. Vol. IV: 1728-1739. Washington: Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, 1937. Pp. xxv +888. 

Once again Dr. Stock and the Carnegie Institution have rendered a signal 
service by issuing a fourth volume of this useful series. Following the same 
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procedure as in the earlier volumes, the editor-has brought together from the 
lords’ and commons’ journals, from published parliamentary debates, and 
from other sources all available materials on the actual transactions in parlia- 
ment relating to American affairs. As before, the footnotes are most helpful 
to the student who wishes to pursue a given topic into documents other than 
strictly parliamentary proceedings and into the writings of the chief secondary 
authorities. Particularly admirable from the point of view of American 
readers is the practice, extensively adopted in this volume for the first time, 
of giving references to Library of Congress transcripts, photostats, or film 
copies of important papers mentioned in the text, and of showing the loca- 
tion of the originals in British archives, as listed in the Andrews and Andrews- 
Davenport Guides. 

This volume covers the period from the accession of George II to the out- 
break of the War of Jenkins’ Ear. More than half the pages are devoted to 
the debates on Spanish interference with British commerce in the West 
Indies and on the protracted diplomatic negotiations which resulted. Al- 
though passages relating to the purely European aspects of the international 
controversy are omitted, students of English and general European history, 
no less than those of the colonies, will find this a useful compilation on 
the background of the war. The memorials of merchants, the testimony of 
seamen and other witnesses, and the speeches of members of parliament, 
offer materials for an illuminating case study in the gradual development 
of a national war-fever. Other topics, important in the history of British 
colonial policy, include the founding of Georgia and the beginning of parlia- 
mentary grants-in-aid to that settlement, the surrender of the Carolinas and 
the Bahamas to the crown by the proprietors, the partial removal of rice 
and sugar from the list of enumerated commodities, and the passage of the 
Hat Act of 1732. Few of these were as significant, however, or occupied as 
much attention in parliament as the demands of the British West Indies for 
the protection of their sugar industry from French competition. In spite of 
bitter opposition from the continental colonies and their English friends and 
the hesitancy of some members of parliament, who, like Oglethorpe, thought 
they “ought to shew an equal respect to all’”’ the colonies, the sugar planters 
won a striking victory with the passage of the Molasses Act of 1733. Here, 
again, are materials for an interesting case study, this time in the legisla- 
tive influence of an eighteenth-century “‘pressure group.” 

The volume covers a shorter period than any of its predecessors but con- 
tains half again as many pages as the longest previous instalment. The dif- 
ference is due partly to the length of the debates on the Spanish controversy 
and partly to the much fuller reporting in Cobbett and other parliamentary 
histories of the transactions of this period. In view of the complexities of the 
remaining years before 1783, when the compilation is to end, it is quite possi- 
ble that in future volumes the reports of long repetitive speeches will have to 
be much more seriously condensed if the series is not to grow to an unex- 
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pected length. It is greatly to be hoped, however, that no interruption or 
basic change in editorial policy will be necessary in a work so valuable for all 
students of British colonial history. 


Yale University 


Calendar of state papers, colonial series, America and West Indies, 1730, pre- 
served in the Public Record Office. Edited by Ceci, Heap.iam, M.A., with 
an introduction by ArtHur PercivaL Newton, D.Lir., F.S.A., Rhodes 
professor of imperial history in the University of London, fellow of King’s 
College, London. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1937. Pp. li+500. 
£1 10s. 

The convergence of American and European interests appears at many 
points in this volume. First, in November, 1729, Great Britain and Spain 
signed the Treaty of Seville, which was supposed to terminate the long con- 
flict over the Spanish-American trade. Both states agreed to return prizes 
and to make compensation for “‘improper seizures,” the awards to be de- 
termined by a joint Anglo-Spanish commission. British merchants pressed 
forward with a host of claims. These “have only been listed or briefly sum- 
marized in the Calendar, but they afford a mass of evidence concerning the 
actual conduct of maritime trade in the West Indies . . . ., which might be of 
interest to economists and commercial historians’”’ (p. vii). 

Instructions to the British commissioners outlined the causes of the con- 
flict: the seizures of prizes, the impositions placed upon the South Sea Com- 
pany, the Campeachy logwood trade, Spanish fishing rights on the Banks of 
Newfoundland, and the boundary between South Carolina and Florida. The 
last issue appears as the temporary focus of conflict. In August, 1730, the 
board of trade remarked: “‘We are far from acknowledging that Florida 
belongs to the king of Spain; for Florida in its natural extent would take in 
both the Carolinas” (p. 228). The British authorities had no confidence in the 
peaceful intentions of the Spaniards; they expected a continuance of the 
state of conflict in which “‘confiscations of ships on either side were so fre- 
quent both during war and peace that it was impossible to distinguish one 
from the other” (p. vi). Of especial importance is a circular letter from New- 
castle to the colonial governors, September 25, 1730, which condemned Span- 
ish piracies and asserted Britain’s determination to “‘put a stop to such vio- 
lences in the future” (p. 288), “there being great reasons to believe, that the 
said freebooters are chiefly upheld in their piracies by the secret encourage- 
ment and protection which they meet with in many sea-port towns in the 
West Indies ....” (p. 287). While British officialdom was in this hostile 
mood, the privy council received from James Oglethorpe and his associates 
the original petition for establishing the colony of Georgia (p. 357). On De- 
cember 17, 1730, the board of trade advised “‘that it may be proper for H. M. 
to grant them all reasonable powers, for the promoting and carrying on so 
good a work..... ” The fact that Britain and Spain were nominally at peace 
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may explain why this proposal so hostile to Spanish Florida was disguised as a 
philanthropic enterprise (pp. 394-97). 

Meanwhile, the menace of the French sugar industry to the British sugar 
interest in the West Indies induced the British merchants and planters to seek 
protection from the government (pp. 359-63). For the moment the dispute 
centered in the neutral islands, where the French were building up planta- 
tions at St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Dominica. The British denied the title 
of the French to these islands; the French replied that they were willing to 
remove their settlers until “‘the question of ownership was settled by negotia- 
tion, providing England would do the same” (p. xiii). The French also asked 
that the British evacuate Santa Cruz and Tobago (pp. 275-76). This latter 
demand the British rejected, affirming that Britain’s title to Tobago had 
never been questioned by the French (pp. 364-66). “Thus matters remained 
in a complete deadlock when the year ended” (p. xv). 

On the constitutional side there is material in this volume pertaining to the 
jurisdiction of the vice-admiralty court in Pennsylvania (Nos. 416 and 419), 
to taxation in Newfoundland (p. xxx), to the salary question in Massachu- 
setts and New York (Nos. 629 and 641), and to the jurisdiction of the supreme 
court of Pennsylvania (pp. 333-35). The board of trade offered interesting 
comments on the proper form of government for colonies (p. 327). 

Much light is thrown on various colonial problems: on paper money in 
South Carolina (p. xxv), on the exploitation of fishermen by employers at 
Newfoundland (No. 422), on the tobacco trade in Virginia (Nos. 289 and 
348), on the war in the logwood trade (No. 280), on French activities in Nova 
Scotia (Nos. 3, 248, 562), and on the decrease of the white population and the 
danger of slave revolts in Jamaica (pp. xlvii-l). Two subjects that loom large 
are the hostility of New Englanders to Britain and the conflict between the 
Surveyor of the King’s Woods and certain Massachusetts’ land claimants. 
As to economic policy, there are papers on the encouragement of the English 
whale fishery (Nos. 51, 72, and 94), on imperial immigration and land policy 
(pp. xxxiii-xxxiv), and on the trade of the mainland colonies with the foreign 


West Indies (No. 549). 
Curtis NETTELs 
University of Wisconsin 


Colonial blockade and neutral rights, 1739-1763. By Ricuarp Pares, fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
Pp. 323. $7.00. 


The present volume supplements the author’s War and trade in the West 
Indies, 1739-1763, which was reviewed in this Journal (IX, 375-77). While 
modestly described by the publishers as giving “‘a preliminary account of 
privateering and the prize system as it stood in the middle of the eighteenth 
century,” it is, in fact, the latest of a series of publications designed to throw 
light upon the conditions under which maritime warfare was carried on during 
this century. Among them may be mentioned R. G. Marsden’s Law and 
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custom of the sea (1915); J. F. Jameson’s Privateering and piracy in the colonial 
period (1923); Reports of cases in the vice-admiralty of New York, edited by 
C. M. Hough (1925); G. N. Clark’s ‘“‘War trade and trade War, 1701-1713” 
in the Economic history review (1928) and “‘Neutral commerce in the War 
of the Spanish Succession and the Treaty of Utrecht” in the British Year Book 
of International Law, 1928; J. W. D. Powell’s Bristol privateers and ships of 
War (1931); Records of the vice-admiralty court of Rhode Island, 1716-1752, 
edited by Dorothy S. Towle (1936); and finally the recent work of C. J. 
Kulsrud, Maritime neutrality to 1780 (1936)—all of which testify to the grow- 
ing interest in a period notable for the comparative neglect with which it 
had been treated by earlier writers. 

Mr. Pares’s previous study throws abundant light on the policy of con- 
voys, of reprisals, and of flag-of-truce trading. He now turns to privateering 
and deals with the advantages and disadvantages of this in comparison with 
reliance upon public vessels; in this connection the problem of the control of 
the privateers is given careful consideration. Thereupon he delves into the 
complicated history of the admiralty courts and their functioning as prize 
courts in time of war and makes a most valuable contribution to an under- 
standing of the problems faced by the colonial judges of vice-admiralty and 
the Lords Commissioners of Prize Appeals in the performance of their duties 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. Equally important is his treatment 
of the doctrines of neutral rights, in connection with which he gives in great 
detail the background of the famous Rule of War of 1756 that was used so effec- 
tively against United States ships during the Napoleonic wars and makes clear 
the exact nature of this Rule and the necessity of qualifying the statement 
that this set forth “the principle that trade closed in time of peace could not 
be open in time of war.” He also indicates the circumstances that led to the 
enunciation, in the course of the Seven Years’ War, of the equally famous 
doctrine of continuous voyage. Up to this point he is concerned primarily 
with these questions as they were viewed by the prize courts. He thereupon 
goes into the diplomacy of neutral rights and the efforts of Great Britain to 
avoid the consequences of the serious restrictions placed upon the trade of 
neutrals, especially that of the Dutch and the Danes, as well as the French, 
during the War of Jenkins’ Ear and that of the Spaniards during the early 
years of the Seven Years’ War, and the relation of these restrictions to the 
outbreak of the Anglo-Spanish War of 1762. 

This study is an example of exhaustive research coming to fruition in a 
work of first importance for students not only of colonial history but of di- 
plomacy and international law. L. H. Greson 

Lehigh University 
General von Steuben. By Jonn McAvutey Patmer. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. Pp. 434. $4.00. 

The military contribution of General von Steuben has long been recognized 
in the history of the American War of Independence. But until the present 
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study by General Palmer the story of Steuben before his arrival in America 
has been largely left in obscurity or bedizened by the advertising propaganda 
which “‘sold” this military adventurer to the Continental Congress and 
Washington. This Steuben was the creation of Franklin, St. Germain, and 
the dramatist-intriguer Beaumarchais, who took the penniless, unemployed 
soldier, made him for the occasion a lieutenant-general, provided him with a 
small staff, a set of brilliant uniforms, and letters of recommendation, and 
shipped him to America via Hortalez and Company, which had been fur- 
nishing French war materials to the rebels. 

Going beyond the autobiographical fabrications of Steuben, General 
Palmer has reconstructed and revised the conventional picture of the soldier- 
become-patriot. Born in 1730, he bore the name of King Frederick William 
of Prussia; and the unfortunate military engineer Wallrave was one of his 
godparents. He inherited a fictitious title, for the “von” had been falsely 
inserted in the family name by his grandfather, a poor parson. However, this 
deceit gave Steuben access to a military career, and he entered the Prussian 
army in 1746. Apparently, Steuben never rose to a higher rank than that of 
captain; but he seems to have been a good soldier, and he received a much 
more varied military experience than the average officer who served under 
Frederick II—experience which proved of value in America. In the Seven 
Years’ War he served as an officer in one of the famous “free battalions” and 
in the Quartiermeister corps, where he received instruction directly from 
Frederick the Great. 

The Peace of Hubertsburg saw Steuben demobilized, and the one-time 
Prussian captain now experienced the usual fortunes and misfortunes of the 
professional soldier out of work. For fourteen years he variously served as 
court chamberlain in the little principality of Hohenzollern-Hechingen, sought 
offers of employment in the armies of Sardinia, Russia, and Denmark, 
traveled in France, and allowed his friends to seek in vain for a favorable 
marriage. At the nadir of his fortunes, he presented himself to St. Germain, 
who sent him to Franklin; and so he became of a sudden a famous general of 
Frederick the Great. 

The student of American history may find the two hundred and fifty pages 
which deal with Steuben in America more interesting than the European 
prelude. But here we have a typical case history of the eighteenth-century 
military adventurer, complete with everything save the conventional femi- 
nine entanglements, and given point by the final importance of the soldier 
Steuben. General Palmer has shown much skill in translating the heavy 
German military nomenclature of the time into understandable English. 
He has carefully avoided going too far in his surmises about obscurities in 
Steuben’s early life when the material has been insufficient. It is probable 
that what General Palmer calls the “Great General Staff” (p. 47) was hardly 
that, even in embryo. It should be noted, too, that Frederick the Great’s 
resolutions to take his own life (p. 41) were so common as to be always sus- 
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pect. But, on the whole, this work makes one wish that more military his- 
torians were equipped with the facile pen and sound judgment shown here 
by General Palmer. 


University of Chicago 


Inventare des Weiner Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchivs. Vols. IV-VIIL: Gesamt- 
inventar des Wiener Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchivs. Edited by L. Brrrner. 
Vol. VI: Geschichte und Inventare der Urkunden- und Handschriften- 
abteilung und der Klosterarchive. (‘‘Inventare Osterreichischer Staatlicher 
Archive,” Vol. V.) Vienna: Adolf Holzhausens Nachfolger, 1938. Pp. 
700. S. 42. 

This third volume does not complete the inventory of the Vienna Haus-, 
Hof-, und Staatsarchiv as originally planned (see reviews of the previous 
volumes: Journal, IX [1937], 226-28; X [1938], 105-6). The additional 
fourth volume, which is to deal with the Austrian, Hungarian, Italian, Bel- 
gian, and various other territorial subdivisions, as well as the fifth, the indis- 
pensable general index, are both promised for 1938. It became a principle 
very early in the history of the Staatsarchiv to divide the archival material, 
according to outward form, into ‘“‘Urkunden, Biicher (Handschriften) und 
Akten.” The present volume deals with the first two of these in so far as they 
exist as separately indexed units today. Also included are the archives from 
the dissolved monasteries, mostly the result of the dissolution of the Jesuit 
order in 1773 and of Emperor Joseph II’s sweeping decrees of 1782. In this, 
as in the former volumes, an account of the material which had to be turned 
over to the succession states after the Great War is given. In some cases the 
Staatsarchiv possesses duplicates, as it had been a practice to copy some of 
the most important of the archival pieces. 

A long introduction which traces the history of the Urkunden collection 
is significant as a history of the Staatsarchiv itself. Wilhelm Putsch, who 
might be “‘considered the first modern Austrian state archivist,” was the 
first to make a real inventory of these sources. His work, done in the six- 
teenth century, is still one of the most valuable guides to this collection and 
forms the basis to a great extent for the present classification. Imperial de- 
crees, marriage contracts, papal bulls and dispensations, letters of investiture, 
etc., from the year 816 on constitute this collection. All manuscripts which 
happened to be bound were kept separately and ordered according to for- 
mat. These Handschriften were thus taken out of the archival collection in 
which they originated. An attempt is made here to indicate where these 
volumes originated, i.e., from which of the various archives, private collec- 
tions, etc., that were at different times incorporated into the Staatsarchiv. 

By way of introduction to the inventory of the Klosterarchive there is an 
excellent essay on the relation of the prince to church lands up to the end of 
the eighteenth century. In the hereditary lands the Habsburgs always con- 
sidered themselves the rightful heirs or perhaps even the real owners of the 
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possessions of the church. There was no question therefore, at the dissolution 
of the monasteries, as to who should obtain the land. It should be said, how- 
ever, that the proceeds were put in separate funds and used for religious and 
educational purposes. Although the monastery archives were to be turned 
over to the state, they often were scattered. This was especially true of the 
Jesuit archives of Lower Austria, where a visionless bureaucracy sold about 
three-fourths of the material (mostly the correspondence) for old paper. 
Thus, thirty and one-half hundredweight were sold for 61 gulden, and the 
official prided himself on the revenue obtained. Also, according to ancient 
custom, when monastic land was later sold by the government all documents 
pertaining to it went to the purchaser. In this way many of the monastic 
records again found their way out of the Staatsarchiv. Much, however, re- 
mains. There is an inventory of the pieces from each monastery which are 
still available at the archives, while notes also occasionally indicate where 
other material from a particular monastery is to be found. A detailed history 
of fifteen of the most important monastic collections adds to the value of this 
section. Professor Bittner and his collaborators, P. Kletler, F. Antonius, and 
especially W. Latzeke, the author of the section on monasteries, are to be con- 
gratulated upon an excellent addition to this important series. 


E. C. He tmreicu 
Bowdoin College 


Catalogue of political and personal satires preserved in the department of prints 
and drawings in the British Museum. Compiled by Mary Dororny 
Grorce. Vol. VI, 1784-1792. London: British Museum, 1938. Pp. 
XXxvili+ 1082. 


The first four volumes of this Catalogue appeared over fifty years ago, but 
the fifth volume was not published until 1935. Both Volumes V and VI were 
compiled by Dr. M. Dorothy George. The Catalogue is based on the series of 
satires in the department of prints and drawings, but it also includes many 
other prints in the departmental collection and in the British Museum 
Library. 

The period covered by Volume VI coincides almost exactly with that of 
the peace ministry of the younger Pitt, 1783-93, and is notable on both the 
political and artistic side. The years 1784-85 were exciting because of the 
bitter struggle between Pitt and the Fox-North coalition from January to 
March, 1784; the general election of 1784; and Pitt’s unexpected defeats in the 
house of commons during the session of 1785 on the Westminster scrutiny, 
the Irish commercial resolutions, and parliamentary reform. The years 1786- 
88, although tame in comparison with those which immediately preceded and 
followed them, furnished the impeachment of Hastings, the fiscal reforms of 
Pitt, and the private life of the Prince of Wales. From late in 1788 to the end 
of 1792 the illness of George III, the regency crisis, the French Revolution, 
and the revival of parliamentary reform in England made the years as in- 
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teresting politically as any during the eighteenth century. At the same time 
that events in the political arena supplied ample material, two artists, Row- 
landson and Gillray, appeared with the genius necessary to properly exploit so 
favorable an opportunity. 

According to the preface, the main object of this Catalogue is to encourage 
the first-hand study of the prints themselves by both amateurs and profes- 
sionals. American scholars, however, who have neither the opportunity to 
study the prints in the British Museum nor the interest in the artistic side 
of these productions will find it profitable to read and to study this Catalogue. 
The prints are classified as political and nonpolitical, although many border- 
line cases make this arrangement difficult. The political prints are placed in 
chronological order, and the nonpolitical ones are grouped under each year, 
according to artist or subject. Each print is first described and then explained. 
An indication of how full both the descriptions and explanations are is shown 
by the fact that there are 1,922 prints listed and elucidated in 1,000 pages. 

The most striking features of the political prints are the virulence displayed 
in their portrayal and the high degree of political knowledge which they pre- 
suppose. Their popularity at the time also indicates an intense interest on the 
part of a fairly large group. Obviously, far more than a superficial knowledge 
of the politics of the period was necessary at that time to understand these 
prints, and is necessary at the present time to appreciate the descriptions of 
them. American students who are keenly interested in the study of British 
politics from 1784 to 1792 should be grateful to the British Museum and to 
Dr. George for making this Catalogue available. 


Western Reserve University 


DonaLp G. BARNES 


South West Africa in early times. Being the story of South West Africa up to the 
date of Maharero’s death in 1890. By Heinricu Vepprer, Pu.D. Trans- 
lated and edited by Cyru G. Hatt, Lu.D. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. xv+525. $6.00. 

This book is based upon the author’s twenty-eight manuscript volumes of 
Sources of the history of South West Africa, deposited in the Parliamentary 
Library at Windhoek; and throughout the author has had the devoted as- 
sistance of men and women who have played a part in this vast land. It has 
been somewhat reduced in translation, but it remains encyclopedic, printed 
in closely packed pages, covering the discoveries, geography, explorations, 
early missions, as well as the ethnology of the native tribes, their manners, 
customs, traditions, beliefs, and numerous wars from early times up to 1890. 

Dr. Vedder claims merely “‘to present, in the clearest manner possible, 
occurrences and facts, and it is to the marshalling of these facts that great 
attention has been paid, and not to unessential ornamentation”’ (p. viii). 
Writing primarily for his friends in South West Africa, he has, nevertheless, 
succeeded in producing a work for the ordinary educated man, which will 
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yield interesting information, readily found and easily understood, upon the 
whole early history of South West Africa. The tangled skein of tribal life, of 
trade and warfare, of the missionary and his problems, and of climate and 
disease are all set forth in specific treatment and in language clear and dis- 
criminating. 

The scholar, likewise, will find adequate handling of his special subjects, 
suggestive classifications of the languages, groupings of the people, and fresh 
analyses or descriptions of folk cultures. The author has made specific con- 
tributions to chronology from 1830 to 1890 (pp. 149-51). For example, the 
year 1830 is “‘the year of the wild dogs’’; 1844, “the year of the buttermilk”; 
1865, “‘the year of the smallpox.”’ His explanations of his use of tribal genea- 
logical tables in tracing tribal movements with other data is both clear and 
fascinating, partly because the author is aware of the pitfalls and difficulties 
and is obviously skilled in tracing folk events. 

Dr. Vedder knows the value of different kinds of historical evidence. Of 
the early nineteenth-century missionaries he says: 

They were able on their journeys to add considerably to the geographical and topo- 
graphical knowledge of the country. They, too, were the men who were best qualified, 


and had most time and opportunity, to study the native languages, their tribal systems, 
religions, laws, and customs [p. 183]. 


A bibliography, an excellent index, and three large folding maps, which con- 
tain pertinent material to illuminate the text, add to the value of the book. 


Frank J. 
University of California at Los Angeles 


America and the strife of Europe. By J. Frep Rippy. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xiii+264. $2.00. 


This is a bold outline of the European relations of the United States con- 
structed about Europe’s conflicts from the winning of American independence 
down to President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “quarantine” speech at Chicago 
and Secretary Hull’s denunciation of the “craven” isolationists before the 
Tennessee Bar Association in June, 1988—an outline drawn by an author who 
handles a vast mass of materials and yet dominates them with ease. The con- 
ception is unique, and it is to be hoped that this miniature will be followed by 
a larger delineation. The theme is certainly “timely”—almost “hot” news. 
And the manner of execution, though restrained, makes sparks of thought fly. 

The volume is divided into three parts. The first, headed “Ideology,” deals 
with the isolationism of the Fathers, American fear of Europe’s menace to 
democracy, the rise of the pacifist movement, expansionist idealism and 
rationalization, and the huge enthusiasm of 1898 and after. The second part 
covers the advantages which the United States has taken of Europe’s discords 
and troubles to make hay while the sun shines, especially in the matter of 
territorial expansion. The third part sketches the efforts of the United States 
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to pacify Europe, from the days of Theodore Roosevelt, through the era of 
Bryan and Wilson, down to the latest phase represented by the policies of 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. That every passage rests upon com- 
prehensive documentation, the author’s name guarantees; and for the benefit 
of readers who may want to fill in the outline a copious bibliography is 
supplied. 

From beginning to end, Mr. Rippy is dominated by a keen sense of the 
limitations imposed on the writing of history by the very nature of things. He 
swiftly disposes of the light-minded gentry who employ history to ‘“‘prove” 
the necessity of specific policies for the present. To cite an example, he makes 
short shrift of the contention that American entanglement in the Napoleonic 
wars demonstrates the inevitability of American participation in every general 
war that may arise in Europe. Nor does he dogmatize on the other side. 

In respect of the whole business, which ranges from cosmic grandeur to 
diplomatic farce, Mr. Rippy is reserved in making judgments. Yet he seems 
inclined to the view that, in case of another holocaust, the United States 
would take part in it. The democratic idealists, he says (pp. 230-32), 
will have the backing of exiles from Germany and Austria supported by friends power- 
ful in finance who have possession of facilities for molding American public opinion. 
. .. . Men of ideals follow messiahs; they have always followed them. Men with vested 
interests will follow them too, especially when interests and ideals converge. This is 
the plight of the isolationists. 


In a volume covering so much territory with such bold strokes there are, 
of course, points for differences of opinion respecting emphasis and relevant 
facts left out. For instance, the real story of how the first Hague conference 
originated and was carried out is far more funny and grewsome than Mr. 
Rippy’s pages imply; and he might have given a different picture of Theodore 
Roosevelt the peace-maker, drawn from authentic documents, including ma- 
terials in Die Grosse Politik. But such hints and insinuations are beside the 
mark. Mr. Rippy has thrown out a theme that needs working on a large 
scale, and has indicated how it might be handled in a monumental way. That 
is a service to scholarship and to thought. 


New Milford, Connecticut. 


Cuar.es A. Bearp 


Money powers of Europe in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. By Paut 
H. Empen. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938. Pp. xii+428. 
$3.50. 

In an earlier book, on South African mining exploiters, Mr. Emden light- 
heartedly suggested that their story amply justified the dictum: “History is a 
pageant and not a philosophy.”” The present work, like his others, is almost 
pure pageantry, and, as such, a good contribution to the “‘romance-of-busi- 
ness” school of writing. But after all, even a pageant must have some theme; 
and Mr. Emden does make a few generalizations in the course of his story. 
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Setting out to write banking history in personal terms, he finds his best 
material in the earlier era of private banking in England; there were “great 
bankers” produced by that individualistic system, he nostalgically declares. 
Firms, as well as their directors, were various in character; strong “dynasties” 
were built, often cemented, as in the case of the Quakers and of the Jews, by 
the family-molding force of religious conviction. But as he approaches the 
present, he sees individuals and families overshadowed by the monster cor- 
porations, impersonal and immortal, whose “greatness” is quantitative rather 
than qualitative. Thus, absorbed though he is in personalities, he perceives 
the supply to be shrinking and concludes: ‘“‘Organisation came to take the 
place of individuality.” He raises interesting points on leadership, heredity 
of talent in business families, and the changing nature of “money power” from 
a personal to an institutional force. Seldom venturing into theory, he pre- 
sents a mass of valuable detailed information, much of it from German 
sources, gathered into convenient compass, if without pretense to systematic 
completeness. 

In this agreeable chronicle past financial errors are dimmed and some of the 
more remarkable cases of fraud, particularly in England, are passed over in 
silence. Politics, like scandals, are avoided; and ‘“‘money power” is viewed 
in its personal embodiments, not in the abstract, as a force in affairs. But by 
his very omissions, Mr. Emden renders some opinions. Thus, his slighting of 
recent French materials tends to throw yet heavier emphasis on his por- 
trayal of German bankers, whose policy is labeled a “dangerous” imperial- 
ism, “‘artificially aroused and inculcated.” German bankers are seen swaying 
their government in the direction of war; yet the political influence of English 
bankers is ignored, though it is probably greater than that of the Germans, 
many of whom, like Hansemann, acted under persuasion of the Reich govern- 
ment, rather than vice versa. The term “imperialism” is not bestowed upon 
British activities, which are pictured enriching countries instead of “‘extract- 
ing money” from them; the word is largely reserved for German investments 
in foreign enterprises like the Bagdad Railway. Mr. Emden contends that 
too great a proportion of German wealth went abroad; actually, had he given 
the figures, these would have shown a steady decrease in the proportion of 
German foreign investments, from 56.3 per cent in 1883-85 to a mere 10.6 
on the eve of the Great War. Nor does Mr. Emden point out the fact that, 
while London poured treasure into her Empire and not into Germany, Ger- 
man money was confidingly left in London, where it was later seized. For the 
word “‘seized,”’ he has invented a happy euphemism: “It underwent a special 
transformation during the war.” Thus, the pageant of powers exhibited by 
Mr. Emden would seem not wholly devoid of philosophy—the same philoso- 
phy of empire more glowingly avowed in his previous works. 


MrriaM Bearp 
Gaylordsville, Connecticut 
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The first Russian revolution, 1825. The Decembrist movement, its origins, 
development, and significance. By ANATOLE G. Mazour, Pu.D., research 
assistant in history, University of California. With a foreword by Ropert 
J. Kerner, professor of modern European history, University of Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1937. Pp. xviii+ 
324. $4.00. 


During recent years intensive research has been lavished upon the growth 
of the Decembrist movement in Russia and its destruction after the uprising 
of December 14, 1825. Numerous volumes of documents have been com- 
piled, and interpretive essays written, by students of history in the Soviet 
Union. The essence of their labors and standpoint has been distilled into this 
study, which becomes the most extensive description in English of this fasci- 
nating subject. A lengthy bibliography catalogues the most valuable pub- 
lished material, which is preceded by a few pages of discriminating comment. 
A generous supply of pictures of prominent participants enhances the reality 
of the tale. 

The book opens with a relatively brief sketch of Russian political and 
economic conditions under Alexander I as a background for the central 
theme. The wretchedness of life is painted darkly, so that the Decembrist 
movement may shine forth more brilliantly against it. The pages descriptive 
of the influence of western European thought upon the Decembrists of the 
secret, conspirative societies, as well as upon liberals who joined no societies, 
are disappointing, because here a scholarly integration could have made a 
needed contribution. The evolution of the many unions, however, is traced in 
detail; their differences are sharply distinguished; and the leaders are shown 
struggling to secure the acceptance of their conflicting ideas which, somehow, 
should still not prevent close co-operation. The explanation of the aims and 
tactics advocated by the cautious liberals of the Northern Society and the 
more ardent democrats of the Southern Society shows them all to be ad- 
herents of the romantic, revolutionary republicanism characteristic of Europe 
until the middle of the century. Equally precise is the description of the un- 
readiness of both societies to take advantage of an opportunity for forceful 
action; they trusted “‘that “Time and Genius’ would draw the details” (p. 
145). The defeat of the Decembrists in their one great moment is so natural a 
consequence that what has been subsequently built up as heroic bravery was 
hardly more than foolhardiness. The portrayal of the Decembrists in their 
Siberian exile is the finest achievement of this volume. Here they accom- 
plished the only constructive good of their lifetimes and redeemed themselves 
sufficiently both to become martyrs and to permit the creation of a legend 
about them that was more potent for the future than anything they ever 
attempted. 

The facts marshaled in this volume add worth-while details to available 
knowledge, but it is highly regrettable that the author has worn his heart on 
his sleeve. The chapter on the trial of the Decembrists is so vindictive as to 
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alienate sympathy from the condemned and to transfer it to Tsar Nicholas, 
whom the author would like to condemn. The subtitle of the book is also the 
genuine title, for nothing in it is more evident than that the uprising of 
Devember 14 was not the first Russian revolution. Moreover, it strains 
credulity too painfully to force the Decembrists to become lineal progenitors 
of the existing regime in Russia—‘‘a Democracy wearing a face so strange 
that a distrustful world refused it recognition” (p. 272). Other volumes, con- 
tinuing the story of violent opposition to tsarist autocracy, are promised; and 
if this distorting predilection may by then be brought under control, their 
quality would at once be improved. 


Brooklyn College 


Aristocracy and the middle-classes in Germany. Social types in German literature, 
1830-1900. By Ernst Koun-Bramstept, Pu.D., with a foreword by G. P. 
Goocu, D.Lirt., F.B.A. London: P. S. King & Son, 1987. Pp. 362. 15s. 


This volume offers the only detailed study in English of either the aris- 
tocracy or the middle classes in central and western Europe during the nine- 
teenth, century. Ten years ago Professor Otto Hintze lamented to the re- 
viewer that the best social history of Germany in the nineteenth century was 
still Freytag’s Soll und Haben. While that work remains indispensable read- 
ing, Dr. Kohn-Bramstedt has used it and other scattered material in German 
so effectively that the student has an excellent survey of the social history of 
the classes treated and a valuable guide to further reading. 

To write a book on a subject of this sort, one must be equipped in the fields 
of literature, sociology, and history. Where the topic is so eminently worth 
while, the risk of being less at home in some areas than in others must be 
taken; and the author has handled the problems unusually well. He has 
adapted his conceptual frame primarily from Karl Mannheim; and although 
he reveals more facility in the history of literature than in social history, he 
has brought the two into useful association. His method of doing so is superior 
to that normally employed. Parrington showed how social and intellectual 
history could enrich the history of literature; Dr. Kohn-Bramstedt makes 
each assist the other. He has analyzed the aristocratic and bourgeois types 
of certain social novels and traced the history of the prestige and reputation 
of these types. By showing the peculiar relationship of the novelists to the 
social groups, he has explained the predilection of the writers for these types 
and not for certain others. Throughout he has checked the literary portrayals 
against the established historical facts. 

The book lacks the compactness of material and thought that characterize 
Professor Bruford’s volume on the eighteenth century. Not having the rich 
monographic investigations available for that period, the author turned 
his attention to fewer phases of the subject than Professor Bruford and 
has permitted the conceptual basis of his thought to obtrude at times unduly. 
Certain sections seem to the reviewer rather slender, the pages on ‘Der Tunnel 
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iiber der Spree,” for example, and the entire section on “The place of the 
writer in German society 1830-1900,” while others, like that on ““Jungdeutsch- 
land,” are excellent. The quality of the entire book is decidedly high. With 
such materials to work on, one could scarcely produce a dull book, but one 
might write a superficial affair with paste pot and shears. Dr. Kohn-Bram- 
stedt has succeesed in molding all the data into a work which is both interest- 
ing and intellectually stimulating. He has added a title to the growing list of 
studies which open up other phases of modern European history than that of 
politics. With this volume and those by Bruford, Jaszi, and G. T. Robinson, 
to mention only a few, we are rapidly acquiring enough readings in English 
to teach courses on European social history. It is significant that two of these 
authors are refugees. The study of European history in England and the 
United States has been and is still being greatly fructified by the acquisition of 


these excellent scholars. 
EvuGEene N. ANDERSON 


American University 


Vivtoria’s guardian angel. A study of Baron Stockmar. By Pirrre CRABITES. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1938. Pp. 289. $3.00. 


Letters of Queen Victoria from the archives of the House of Brandenburg-Prussia. 
Translated by Mrs. J. Pupney and Lorp Sup.iey. Edited by Hector 
BouitHo. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. 283. $3.00. 


In his preface to his study of Baron Stockmar, Professor Crabités points 
out that Benson’s Queen Victoria did not cause him to alter a word of his 
manuscript, despite press reviews to the effect that Mr. Benson had de- 
molished the Stockmar legend. The more recently published diplomatic 
history of R. W. Seton-Watson, Britain in Europe, 1789-1914, and the new 
Letters of Queen Victoria would seem to support his contention. There is 
now little doubt that Baron Stockmar exercised a more profound influence 
upon Queen Victoria and her government than has recently been admitted. 
A study of his influence was badly needed, but the last word has yet to be 
written. Mr. Crabités has made a good beginning, however; and if one con- 
siders his facts alone, it is not too much to say that his account of the hundred 
or more ways in which the baron helped to shape Victorian history is more 
than enough to cause a revision of some earlier estimates. The book suffers, 
as many books must, from the necessity of combining “‘popular appeal” 
with scholarship; but the documentation is included. Unfortunately, the 
author has a tendency to do all the thinking for the reader, and he not only 
states his conclusions too frequently but also overstates them. Again, he has 
attempted to prove too many things and, in so doing, is guilty of some ques- 
tionable assumptions too numerous and petty to note in a brief review. 

There are also some inconsistencies of logic. The Baroness Lehzen, in the 
first one hundred pages, is a minor pernicious influence; but afterward the 
influence is elevated to something almost occult. Lord Melbourne’s trans- 
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formations are explainable as the illogical guises of a mercurial jellyfish, and 
so they become, with the result that the author’s argument reduces his in- 
fluence almost to nothing. Stockmar himself becomes tutor to Leopold, 
skilful marriage-maker, molder of the thoughts of Victoria and Albert, super- 
visor of nurseries, authority on constitutional law, and chief instigator of 
Anglo-Germanophil policies—a slightly large order. He enjoyed the confi- 
dence, however, of all the great men of his time, for they knew that he was 
honest, wise, frank in his own opinions, and discreet with those of others, 
and that he would never expose personal follies. Undoubtedly he was a 
shrewd, honest, likeable person who served his friends faithfully and oiled the 
wheels of state with painstaking care and devotion. Stockmar died in July, 
1863; and Victoria, in two letters to Augusta of Saxe-Weimar, wrote: 


We confided everything in each other . . . . His departure increased all the responsi- 


Now these two beautiful souls, so closely bound to each other, are reunited once more 
forever, and this is a consolation to me in my own deep grief. 


In view of the fact that Stockmar had left England some years before his 
death, and that the anti-Germanism of the future Edward VII did not begin 
to develop until the successes of Bismarck began slowly to change the atti- 
tude of the British government, it is strange that one of Mr. Crabités’ chief 
tenets should be that Stockmar’s greatest success lay in his greatest failure, 
viz., the failure of his educational program to make the Prince of Wales pro- 
German. When that program was in effect, from 1846 onward, there was no 
such viewpoint in Stockmar’s mind or in the mind of others. His words on 
education are the sort that any wise tutor might prescribe; they were designed 
to promote strength of character and sound mentality rather than wild 
action and even wilder surmise. 

In presenting Victoria’s letters to her German relatives as a family cor- 
respondence only, the press again went astray. Their real importance is in 
the light which they throw upon foreign affairs, as well as domestic, and in 
their proofs of Victoria’s ability to place interests of state above those of 
family and friends. Mr. Bolitho writes of these matters with studied insou- 
ciance and, one suspects, with delightful ambiguity, allowing a reader to draw 
his own conclusions. For prosaic minds he tells a conventional story in words 
of impeccable decorum; for inquiring minds he selects a hundred illuminating 
letters which often tell a different story. In these letters one can recognize the 
slowly dawning fear that France is becoming a decadent power in Europe, 
can detect the irony of Victoria’s refusal to join a concert against France and 
her subsequent anger at Prussia’s refusal to join a concert against Russia. 
England’s discomfiture at the Austro-Prussian war is reflected in a total 
cessation of letters to Victoria’s “dear friends” for almost a year. During 
the last twenty years of her reign, after the death of many former friends and 
relatives, and with an increasing awareness of the commercial and military 


( 
bilities and torments which sapped my Angel’s [Albert’s] life. . . . . If our loyal Stock- i 
mar had not ended his visit here, both he and my dear husband would still be alive! . . . . 
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power of the new Germany, it is obvious that the old sympathies and under- 
standings were fast breaking. 


National Park College 


Ambassador to Bismarck. Lord Odo Russell, first Baron Ampthill. By Wi1- 
FRED Tarrs. London: Frederick Muller, 1938. Pp. xiv+410. 15s. 
Students of British diplomatic history admit that “the British Empire was 

founded in a fit of absent-mindedness’’; but only few of them are aware that 

whenever, through the blunders and bungling of cabinet ministers at home, 
the safety of that empire has been threatened, it has not infrequently been 
guarded through the astute statesmanlike efforts of British diplomats abroad. 

Britain has always been fortunate in the possession of servants equal to such 

tasks; and Lord Odo Russell, whose twelve years at Berlin (1872-84) are so 

diligently studied in this mature work of Miss Taffs, was one of the ablest 

and most gifted of such diplomats who occupied the Berlin embassy during a 

most critical period. 

Such a study naturally is not intended to be in the familiar “‘life and letters’ ’ 
class. Rather, it is the portrayal of a diplomat’s career, cast upon a variegated 
continental scene, during the last and most brilliant phase of his life, primarily 
for students. The first five chapters of the book (Sec. I) deal with ““The New 
Empire” in its early days and with the intimacy which existed from the very 
first between the British ambassador and Bismarck. Many of the problems 
with which the Fatherland had to grapple, such as the Kulturkampf and the 
ever present fear of France’s sudden recovery, which culminated in the war 
scare of 1875, receive more than adequate treatment with the aid of Lord 
Russell’s informing dispatches. Even of more importance is the direct infor- 
mation on the methods and moods of Bismarck, which were as closely ob- 
served and understood by the British ambassador as by Busch. The second 
section of the book is devoted to ““The Eastern question’ and may be re- 
garded as a definitive study, having Berlin as its focal point. Bismarck’s dis- 
interested policy in the Near East was well known to all; and we are once more 
informed, in the light of documentary evidence, that the British cabinet 
under Disraeli was equally lacking in a decisive and constructive policy. Con- 
siderable light is thrown on some dark phases of the many secret diplomatic 
deals, the main features of which were known long ago. The British cabinet 
declined to adhere to the Berlin Memorandum even though it won Lord 
Russell’s hearty approval; his advice that the Turks should not be encouraged 
in their procrastination by Britain was wholly disregarded. And the “‘peevish 
Prime Minister,” instead of appreciating the services of an experienced am- 
bassador, abused him, telling the queen that Russell ‘‘might just as well be 
at Bagdad.” The last and the longest section of the book, “After the Treaty,” 
not only delves into the detailed and difficult story of executing the stipula- 
tions of the Berlin Treaty, but it also adds a valuable chapter to our under- 
standing of rival colonial policies of the powers. We know that Bismarck 
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was delighted to let the powers quarrel over colonial possessions and thus 
weaken themselves for an eventual war against Germany. And now, in ad- 
dition, we learn that he did not think that “German bureaucracy was skillful 
enough to direct the management”’ of colonies. 

The author’s comments on characters and events are judicious, and she 
maintains the detached point of view which she professes to have acquired 
from Gooch, Seton-Watson, and Miss Penson. There is a short but adequate 
bibliography and a fair index, but there are numerous misprints. It is odd to 
find the German word Kultur given as ‘“Kultus” (p. 12), and the name of the 
Russian-Armenian statesman Loris-Melikov given as “‘Louis-Melikov” (p. 
337). In the bibliography Knaplund’s name appears as ““Knapland,” and the 
work of the Russells, The Amberley papers, is cited as ‘‘The Camberley papers.” 
Despite these errors the author should be congratulated for having under- 
taken the study of a subject long neglected, for she has thereby filled an im- 
portant gap in diplomatic history, besides giving us a charming portrait of a 
great diplomat. 


A. O. SARKISSIAN 
University of Illinois 


Documents diplomatiques frangais (1871-1914). Published by the Ministire 
pes AFFAIRES Erranabres, edited by the Commission DE PuBLICATION 
pes DocuMENTs RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE DE 1914. Ist ser. 
(1871-1900). Vol. VI bis, 4 mars 1885-29 décembre 1887. Paris: Impri- 
merie nationale; Alfred Costes; L’ Europe nouvelle, 1938. Pp. xiii+163. 


The publication of this volume of seventy-one documents is intended to 
remedy certain omissions from Volume VI (April 8, 1885—December 30, 
1887) of this series. The circumstances which led to these omissions were ex- 
plained in the introduction to Volume VII, published in 1937. It was pointed 
out in this Journal (VII, 486-87) that the documents printed in Volume VI 
threw little new light on the events of the critical year 1887 and, in particular, 
that further evidence concerning Franco-Russian relations, and the Egyptian 
negotiations of the summer of that year, would have been welcome. All except 
nine of the documents now published do concern 1887, and they include some 
interesting and rather unexpected material. 

Of these, perhaps the most striking are two groups, dealing respectively 
with the defense of the neutrality of Belgium and Holland and with the desire 
of the papacy for friendly relations with Germany and France. The Franco- 
German war scare in the winter of 1886-87 turned French attention to the 
problem of resisting a German advance through Belgium; and on December 
14, 1886, General Boulanger, the minister of war, referred to Commandant 
Lebon, the French military attaché at Brussels, a note stating that the Belgian 
government was about to undertake the fortification of the line of the Meuse 
and that these fortifications would be directed against France (No. 9). 
Lebon’s reply (No. 12) did not confirm Boulanger’s suspicions; the French 
Minister in Brussels assured the Belgian foreign minister in February, 1887, 
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that France would not attack Belgium and was told that in that case, and if 
Belgian neutrality were violated from another side, ‘‘l’armée belge serait 
l’avant-garde de l’armée francaise” (Nos. 24 and 25). Military opinion on 
both sides of the frontier remained alarmist; and although the Belgian cham- 
ber on June 14 voted the necessary credits for the refortification of the Meuse, 
General Brialmont, the Belgian chief of staff, was convinced that Germany 
would strike before the works were completed (No. 43). The Dutch also 
stated their intention of resisting either a French or a German invasion (No. 
47), and in December, 1887, there were discussions between the Dutch and 
Belgian governments as to the possibility of a military agreement for mutual 
defense (No. 65). Lebon’s reports (Nos. 3, 12, and 42) give interesting details 
concerning the views of the Belgian military experts and the state of the Bel- 
gian defenses. 

The few documents concerning papal diplomacy are also of interest. In 
February, 1887, Leo XIII was reported to have warned the German Catholic 
Center party not to oppose the military program of the German government 
(Nos. 16, 19, 23, 29, and 33); in October, however, Cardinal Rampolla assured 
the French ambassador that the pope was in no way hostile to France, and 
referred to the advantages to France of a cordial understanding with the Vati- 
can (No. 56). In two audiences, on December 24 and 26, the pope himself 
outlined to the French chargé d’ affaires the advantages and terms of a Franco- 
papal understanding (No. 71). This represents a very early step in the 
rapprochement, which only became generally known in and after 1890. The 
volume also includes a number of reports from St. Petersburg speculating on 
the chances of Russian assistance to France in the event of a Franco-German 
war and about twenty documents commenting on British foreign policy in 
1887, particularly with reference to the Egyptian question. 

Altogether the volume makes a very useful supplement to its predecessor, 
and incidentally completes the section of this series covering the Bismarck 
period. It may be interesting to note that the French volumes for this period 
include 4,062 documents; the six equivalent volumes of Die Grosse Politik, 
only 1,365. On the other hand, the French volumes include large numbers of 
documents which have already been printed in the livres jaunes; and the pro- 
portion of documents emanating from the Quai d’Orsay and illuminating the 
government’s policy is, on the whole, surprisingly small. 

W. N. MeEpuicorr 
University of Wales 
Swansea 


The struggle for imperial unity (1868-1895). By J. E. Tyuer. (“Royal Empire 
Society imperial studies,” No. 16.) New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1938. Pp. 219. $5.00. 

The theme of imperial unity in the British Empire is not new, but most 
writers who deal with that subject commence with the colonial conference of 
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1887. Professor Tyler fortunately is an exception; that conference comes near 
the conclusion, not near the commencement, of his book, and consequently 
the latter opens up for the historian both new and fertile ground. 

Few teachers of English history, for instance, have ever heard of the “‘Can- 
non Street colonists” of 1869-70, who protested so vigorously to Lord Gran- 
ville against the decision of the British government to withdraw imperial 
troops from New Zealand despite colonial willingness to pay part of their 
maintenance. Yet Mr. Tyler commences his book with their protest and con- 
tinues down to the demise of the Imperial Federation League, including within 
his story a most competent, thorough, and unbiased account from both 
Dominion and British sources of how the idea of imperial unity began to 
take form in men’s mind and to win more and more converts, only to be dashed 
to the ground, temporarily at least, by factional disputes among its adherents 
and by the reluctance of Gladstone, in extreme old age, to envisage anything 
but Ireland. 

Mr. Tyler considers Disraeli’s interest in binding the self-governing colonies 
together ‘“‘quite as important as the Royal Titles Bill and the annexation of 
the Transvaal.” But not only in defense was this unity looked for. The de- 
pression of trade in the late seventies and middle eighties brought to the 
nascent movement for imperial unity a new problem, that of imperial prefer- 
ential tariffs. The relative lack of economic progress in Britain (compared 
with Germany) and the ever mounting tariff barriers which British trade en- 
countered made many ponder as to whether a British Zollverein, or customs 
union, might not be feasible for the Empire, as well as a Kriegsverein, or 
defensive union. And skilfully and impartially our author traces the history 
of these two aspects of imperial history throughout the two decades he 
examines. 

Old ground necessarily has to be covered; and one naturally finds in this 
book much which is familiar, as, for instance, an account of the influence of 
such imperial enthusiasts as Dilke and Froude. On the other hand, there is 
much which is not generally known, as, for instance, the careful analysis of 
Stead’s Pall Mall Gazette, the statistical tables of the exports of manufactured 
goods, the requests made by different chambers of commerce for closer re- 
lations with the colonies, and the detailed plan of Jehu Matthews, the Cana- 
dian writer, for imperial federation, written in 1872. 

Unfortunately, those who sought unity through trade agreements and 
those who sought it through military and naval co-ordination could come to 
no agreement. The United Empire Trade League argued for preferential 
tariffs; the Imperial Federation League, on the other hand, contained many 
ardent free-traders, to whom tariffs were an abomination. Gladstone refused 
to meet the delegates of the former body at all and gave but cold comfort to 
those of the latter. The Imperial Federation League, ‘“‘paralyzed by internal 
dissensions,”’ came to an end. If its major object was not achieved, at least an 
indirect one was accomplished: because of its existence Britons took their 
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empire more seriously and prepared to work together for its continued 


existence. 
Wa ter P. 


Princeton University 


An economic history of modern Britain. By J. H. Cuarnam, Lirt.D., F.B.A., 
vice-provost of King’s College and professor of economic history. Vol. 
Ill: Machines and national rivalries (1887-1914) with an epilogue (1914- 
1929). Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 
Pp. xiv+577. $7.00. 


To a generation growing a little weary of talk of unprecedented change, of — 


impending disaster, of revolution, the cool sanity, the balanced judgment, and 
’ the long-time perspective of this volume bring relief. These qualities were to 
be expected from the author, but that they should be revealed as fully in the 
treatment of controversial post-war problems as of the closed eras of the 
earlier volumes of this study is a triumph of historical-mindedness. 

Continuity is the theme, “‘the predictable, the continuous, in the broad 
outer movements of British economic life.” In one field only, and that one of 
little prominence, does he recognize a significant alteration of trend: in the 
growth of land-ownership by farmers. 

During the difficulties and agricultural experiments of the decade that followed 1927 
the fact that more than one farmer in three, instead of only one in nine, had no shock- 
absorbing landlord above him was a new thing of the first importance [p. 535]. 


For the rest, developments followed familiar precedents, although often 
at accelerated pace or on a vast scale. While ““Machines and national rival- 
ries”’ is the subtitle, the author devotes more attention to the growth of organ- 
ization than to technical advances or the competition of other nations. In one 
field after another he studies the increase of great units in industry, finance, 
or commerce, and among employers, employees, and consumers. The role of 
the promoter became conspicuous. Joint-stock companies were no longer con- 
fined to banking and public utilities but invaded manufacturing. Amalgama- 
tions created huge structures, which, if they did not dominate industries, 
sought to avoid competition through associations or at least quiet under- 
standings with rivals. When simply national, these understandings might 
limit themselves to the fixing of prices; when international, they might divide 
world markets or sources of supply. In retail distribution, systems of multiple 
shops and great department stores emerged, while the wholesale co-operatives 
grew ever larger and wider in their interests. Larger units of organizations 
were favored in banking, insurance, labor unions, and other forms of economic 
life. Associated with the tendency was the economic activity of the state, 
expanding until ““Cobden would hardly recognize the world.” 

The author does not confine himself to description, but gives serious con- 
sideration to criticisms of the policies both of business and of the government. 
Always he insists upon testing theory by fact. For instance, the assertion that 
British industry was slow to adopt new techniques is shown to be valid in 
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some cases, not at all so in others. The comments on the economic causes of 
the war are typical. After discussing various forms of economic rivalry that 
would seem to lead naturally to war, he concludes: 

These things have no essential connection with capitalism as a form of industrial 
and commercial organisation. .. . . Except on the rather naive assumption that gov- 
ernments are normally more discreet and more moral than individuals... . it is un- 
likely that government control or management of foreign trade would have tended to 
reduce international friction. .... Industrialists as a class were everywhere pacific, 
merchants and money handlers even more so [pp. 514-16]. 


The epilogue, which deals with the period since 1914, is brief, devoted to 
major issues and developments. The emphasis is still on continuity, the 
gradualness of change; but there is greater stress on the desire for social re- 
form, for a wider distribution of the national wealth, an attitude now more 
general than earlier. The ardent social reformer may find the detached ap- 
praisal of plans for social betterment a little irksome, until he remembers 
that in an economic history economic costs cannot be ignored, and recalls the 
author’s recognition of social values. There is a timely warning that “the 
privileged position of Britain, and indeed of the white races, though much 
less insecure than some pessimists maintained, was not quite certainly a part 
of the permanent divine order of things” (p. 554). 

With penetrating comments, with illuminating and often humorous recol- 
lections from his own youth, and with a firm groundwork of fact, including 
statistics deftly woven into the text, the author brings to a conclusion his 
story of Britain’s economic development since 1815, told not in isolation but 
with reference to the experience of other industrial nations, especially Ger- 
many, the United States, and Japan. Disliking ‘‘nostrums,” he offers no 
solutions of the problems of the modern world—rather, a perspective in which 
their proportions are altered from their appearance in the distracted life of 
the moment. His use of simple, clear, and nontechnical language means not 
only that the book may be read with pleasure and profit by the nonspecialist 
but that, by its very simplicity and restraint, it requires rigorous clarity of 
thinking, merciless to vague phrases and slogans. Not all who read will reach 
the same conclusions. None can fail to benefit by reconsidering their own in- 
terpretations of the economic and social issues of today in the light of the 
recent experience of a great nation, recounted with the poise of spirit of the 
scholar. 


Wellesley College 


JupiTtH Brow WILLIAMS 


The Kaiser on trial. By GzorGE SYLvesteR VieREcK. New York: Greystone 

Press, 1937. Pp. xx+514. $3.50. 

The age-old problem of nominalism and realism still confronts us. The 
historian who undertakes to analyze the sequences of the past in terms of 
forces and interests and state policies, personifying, for the purpose, Germany 
and Russia and France, can manipulate these abstractions according to cer- 
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tain conventional rules and create a fabric of statements that have the aspect 
of truth wherever the conventional rules of interpretation are accepted. But 
lines of thought and investigation that proceed from different assumptions 
will not reach the same truth. Thence comes the historiographic absurdity of 
two groups of historians, meeting around the table like diplomats to reach his- 
torical truth by negotiation. If Article 231 of the Versailles Treaty attempted 
to establish a historical fact by legislation in international public law, the 
recent conference of French and German historians merely substituted nego- 
tiation for legislation, while adhering to the same curious travesty of nine- 
teenth-century historical method. 

Viereck now adapts his thought to another pattern, that of the trial in a 
court of law. He presents the materials of history as evidence presented by a 
prosecutor and public defender in a trial of the Kaiser on a whole miscellany 
of charges. The facts take on a new color because the procedure of a trial is 


‘one in which the nominalist conception of the individual human being comes 


directly into contact with a conception of certain generalized norms of con- 
duct. Inevitably, the historical scene, when it takes the form of testimony in a 
trial, comes to be peopled with persons rather than abstractions; inevitably, 
the individuals turn out to be very small in comparison with the world in 
which they operate; the conclusions rise no higher than the evidence, and we 
are left with an understanding of the Kaiser but not of the Great War. 

The book should be catalogued as a biography of William II. It follows his 
life from his birth through his years of exile at Doorn. His strained relations 
with his mother, his conflict with Bismarck, his dependence on Eulenberg, 
and his contacts with his royal relatives are all fitted into the narrative. The 
motivation of the Kaiser’s entourage, whether it is his mother or Holstein 
is always the same—personal power, not national interest. Through it all, 
the Kaiser is consistently “‘betrayed.” He remains a very understandable 
human being, impotent but well-meaning. 

When the author tries to go beyond the limits of his method by introducing 
a chapter on ““The sex of nations” to explain Anglo-German relations, or to 
conclude that, if William had been allowed to have his way in September, 
1914, and had “assumed command of the armies himself, he would have 
lunched in the Tuileries within a fortnight,” the result is fiction, not history. 
The account of the abdication becomes a repetition of the “‘stab-in-the-back”’ 
theory of German defeat. Viereck explains accurately why the Kaiser ab- 
dicated and went into exile, but not why Germany lost the war. 

The testimony, all in all, runs counter to the author’s purpose by showing 
that the corporate mechanisms of the modern state and the modern army were 
after all, so monstrous and impersonal that they dwarfed the personalities 
enmeshed in them. The nominalist history, cast as biography, sacrifices sig- 


nificance for accuracy, or accuracy for significance. 
Rosert C. 


Western Reserve University 
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Die kleinen Staaten Europas und die Entstehung des Weltkrieges. By Pauw 
Herre. Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1937. Pp. 517. 
Rm. 7.90. 


This book is an elaboration of a series of articles by the author appearing 
in the Berliner Monatshefte from 1932 to 1934. It deals with the activities of 
the small European states in pre-war diplomacy and during the war, conclud- 
ing with an estimate of their present position. It is based primarily on the 
diplomatic documents published by the great powers since the war. Source 
material for the small countries (Belgium and Denmark excepted) was not 
available to the author, who points out that his book is not intended as an 
exhaustive treatment but as an attempt to identify main trends of policy. 
In addition to documents the author has used secondary material in Spanish, 
Dutch, Danish, and Swedish, as well as in German, French, and English. 

All the small states were concerned with the increasing hostility between 
the great powers. They fall into two groups: those who sought to hold aloof 
from the struggle, and those who sought to profit by it. Of the former, the 
Scandinavian countries, menaced particularly by Germany and Russia, did 
not dare espouse one side or the other. However, fear of Russia and the threat 
of a British landing in 1915 nearly brought Sweden into the war on the side of 
Germany. Geography determined to an even greater extent the policies of 
Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, and Switzerland. All hoped to maintain their 
neutrality in case of war. Holland and Switzerland were fortunate in being 
outside the actual range of military operations, from which their increased 
armaments could otherwise hardly have saved them. The neutrality of 
Luxemburg was violated without causing much repercussion because of the 
unimportance of the duchy and Germany’s hold upon its industries and chief 
railroad, as well as of the collective nature of the guarantee of 1867. 

With reference to the violation of Belgian neutrality, the author maintains 
that Belgium’s overseas expansion, her armaments, and her patent intention 
to defend her neutrality nullified the treaty of guarantee. “Anxiety in regard 
to a breach of Belgian neutrality from without ... . led to its violation by 
Belgium herself.’’ Military conversations between the English and Belgian 
staffs had ‘‘a high political meaning,” although the civil government did not 
approve them, since “‘in the last analysis, it was not the statesmen but the 
soldiers who turned the decision.” Thus, encouraged by the “‘Machiavel- 
lian” tactics of the Entente, Belgium became a bulwark against Germany 
while playing the part of a neutralized state. 

Of the activist group, Spain’s interest in the Moroccan question, which she 
felt would be solved “‘with us or without us, and in that case against us,” im- 
pelled her to a policy of playing England against France, punctuated by ap- 
peals to Russia and even occasionaly flirtations with Germany. In the end, 
France and England settled the question, and such concessions as the former 
made to Spain were largely the result of English influence. Hence, during the 
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war the Spanish people, if not the king, was so pro-German that no agitation 
could drive it into the conflict. This attitude is contrasted with that of Portu- 
gal, for whom “tine ‘chain of roses’ of English friendship counted more than 
the recognized interests of state and people,” 

The author characterizes the Balkan states as Byzantine and barbarous, 
citing as ultimate proof the memorial raised by the Yugoslavs to the assassins 
of Francis Ferdinand, although a similar inference as to Hellenic civilization 
might be made on the basis of the memorial to Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 
Thereafter he recounts tersely the course of Balkan history from 1878 to 
the Great War, devoting over one hundred pages to the period from 1903 
to 1914. 

The book is most valuable for those countries whose part in pre-war 
diplomacy has received little attention from scholars. For the other countries 
it gives a well-documented summary, useful to the general historian if not to 
specialists. There is little discussion of underlying causes, perhaps for lack 
of space. The whole book is marked by the national bias of the author. 

Joun Cirinton ADAMS 
Princeton University 


At the Paris Peace Conference. By James T. SHOTWELL, professor of history, 
Columbia University; director, division of economics and history, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. 
Pp. 444. $4.00. 


This volume is a day-to-day record of what this distinguished scholar and 
statesman saw of the making of the five treaties which concluded the Great 
War. The contemporary narrative, based upon a diary, notes, and personal 
letters, is prefaced by an account of the Inquiry, the Wilsonian program, the 
organization of the conference, and the dictated peace. The value of this 
document of history is increased by excellent contemporary photographs, 
maps, charts, appendixes, and an index. 

Part I, “Retrospect,” gives the most complete description of the history 
and organization of the Inquiry which has appeared to date, and throws new 
light on several of the major problems and achievements of the American 
delegation. Bureaucratic impediments to this crisis organization are frankly 
revealed, while the author indicates how the Inquiry met a practical situation 
in a practical way. On December 17, 1918, Dr. Bowman was able to announce 
to the members of this body that they were in the future to advise the com- 
missioners directly and that the intelligence units of the state and war de- 
partments had been obliged to yield recognition to the Inquiry. By May, 
1919, Secretary Lansing had changed his original attitude and was ‘‘the most 
appreciative person here with reference to the work of the Inquiry.” Presi- 
dent Wilson called the men of the Inquiry together December 10 and ended 
the conference by saying: ““Tell me what’s right and Ill fight for it; give me a 
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guaranteed position.” His second conference with them was on June 3, when 
they considered the answer to Germany’s final protest. 

Concerning the organization of the Supreme Council, Dr. Shotwell wrote 
on January 12: 

This was the day on which the Supreme Council of the Allied and Associated Powers 
held its first meeting. .... In form and membership it was the same as the Supreme 
War Council, passing over into the Peace Conference organization by simply having 
the military advisers withdraw. 


The combined meetings of the Council of Ten and the Supreme War Council, 
whose minutes bear the official American numbered symbols “B.C.” and 
“S.W.C.,” continued irregularly until March 21, or the fifty-fourth meeting 
of the Council of Ten and the nineteenth meeting of the Supreme War 
Council. The author states that the plenary conference met only six times 
before the signing of the treaty, which is correct if one does not count the 
seventh and eighth secret sessions on May 29 and May 31. 

The author’s most important contribution was in the organization of the 
International Labor Office and in the formulation of the Labor Charter. 
Among other documents, also listed in his documentary history entitled The 
origins of the International Labor Organization (New York, 1934), may be noted 
the American memorandum for labor legislation, the preliminary memoran- 
dum on social legislation, the subcommittee’s draft of the Labor Charter, and 
the final report of the labor commission at the plenary session of April 28. 
Shotwell wrote on March 17: 

What I wanted to do most of all at the Peace Conference has now come true—to 
negotiate that part of the general treaty which has to do with improving the conditions 
of the working people of the world. 


He also worked with his colleagues of the Inquiry and with the experts of the 
Allies on such questions as Dalmatia, Constantinople, the Danube, Germany’s 
African colonies, the League of Nations, Belgium’s indemnities and boun- 
daries, Manchuria, and minorities. He was even responsible for the listing of 
the British Dominions under the designation “British Empire” in the signa- 
tures of the original members to the League Covenant. 

Dr. Shotwell’s collaboration in almost all of the territorial and political 
questions involved in the formation of the Treaty of Versailles was obviously 
a direct result of his outstanding personality and remarkable abilities. Not 
the least of his contributions was his ability to work with members of his own 
delegation, as well as with foreign technical experts, propagandists, and states- 
men. His diary is replete with sketches of all the great statesmen of the con- 
ference, and records intimate conversations with many of them and their 
lieutenants. As a liberal, Shotwell spoke the language of all liberals and 
labored to write into the treaty in concrete terms those ideals for which they 
all stood. To his daughter he wrote at midnight of the last day of 1918: 
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The old year is ending, the most tragic in the world’s history. . . . . And now it falls 
upon us to realize the great ideal [to make such a year of death impossible again] and 
in the treaty to be made to secure for the world happier years for all people and all 
time to come. 


When the crisis over Fiume was at its height, Mezes consulted Shotwell and 
Beer and then reported an opinion to House, who in turn presented it to 
Wilson. As soon as the territorial experts learned that advice had been given 
contrary to their findings, they appealed directly to the president, who ac- 
cepted largely their point of view. This, according to Shotwell, was the be- 
ginning of the strained relations between Wilson and House. “Would the 
battle have been lost,’’ Shotwell asks, ‘‘if the major strategist of world politics 
had been kept at his post?” 

The author presents an impressive estimate of Wilson’s strength and weak- 
ness and explains fully why Wilson’s plan to divide the work of the conference 
into two parts was not carried out. This explanation of the so-called con- 
spiracy against Wilson has a direct bearing on Shotwell’s contention that a 
lasting peace could have been made only with the collaboration of the enemy- 
states. “‘One of the chief lessons of the Peace Conference,” he adds, “‘is that 
experts should not displace statesmen in the determination of great issues.” 

Historians will be interested in the account of the origin of what became 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs in London and the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York, as well as of the origin of the Union acadé- 
mique internationale. The diary records January 16 as the date of the receipt 
of a cable from Clark announcing Shotwell’s reappointment as editor of the 
economic and social history of the world war. Historians will also find in the 
diary excellent contemporary descriptions of Paris, London, the American 
and Canadian fronts, and the battlefield of Verdun. 

Many volumes on the 1919 treaties have been published since the guns of 
St. Cyr, on the southern slopes of Versailles, boomed the announcement of the 
signing of the peace to a world which never learned the price which must be 
paid for permanent peace. In this growing collection of historical literature 
the author's book will stand as one of the few great contributions to the his- 
tory of the peace conference. 


Stanford University 


Haswe Lutz 


Anfiinge deutscher Geschichtschreibung. By Frieprich Gunpbo.r. Edited by 
and Epcar Winp. Amsterdam: Uitgevers-Maat- 
schappij “‘Elsevier”; New York: Nordemann Pub. Co., 1938. Pp. 176. 
$3.00. 

Friedrich Gundelfinger’s works were written under the pseudonym “‘Gun- 
dolf.”” At the time of his death in 1931, at the age of fifty, he had been pro- 
fessor of German literature at Heidelberg for eleven years and had attained 
distinction as the foremost critic of his native land. His hearers may recall 
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in Gundolf a slender, nervous, and sensitive scholar, with jerky mannerisms 
and uneasy deportment. Enduring are the gifts he possessed as few others: 
infinite exuberance of ideas and ken. He transformed from jejune data into 
expressions of life whatever he discussed, and resurrected the past into an 
ever throbbing present. The sapience of pedants was turned into irony. 

This book is an introductory part of a projected large work: Deutsche 
Geschichtschreiber von Herder bis Burckhardt, begun in the spring of 1931. 
(For Herder, world-history revealed itself as a symbol of an ever beginning 
eternity; whereas Burckhardt sought redemption from life’s drabness and op- 
pression in the contemplation of history.) In dealing with historical writing, 
the author includes several non-Germans writing in German. He prevails 
upon the reader to keep in view differences between historical research and 
historical narrative, between information and art. (In the nineteenth century 
a professor at Marburg would not allow Mommsen’s and Ranke’s works in 
the University library, for in his estimation they represented Schéngeisterie.) 
Gundolf is concerned with historical writing as literature, for he deems every 
awakening of a new sensitivity in German prose important for the history of 
the development of historical narrative. In all great writing, insight and 
language form a symbiosis. Books of anecdotes and moral reflections, books 
on travel and cultural geography, as well as deft dilettantism are discussed 
with a vigor of touch sparing nobody. Various writers not mentioned by 
Fueter are brought to life, and the treatment of several included by him is 
distinct in character. Pufendorf, for example, in Gundolf’s opinion, was a 
great jurist but, on account of his style and disposition, an incompetent his- 
torian. The Swiss chroniclers are considered very important as precursors of 
Johannes von Miiller, from whom Ranke’s conception of universal history 
sprang. Gilg Tschudi fought for purity and poignancy of German earlier 
than Opitz. In Tschudi, Aventinus, and Sebastian Franck is to be found a 
craving for an understanding of the infinite in beholding events limited by 
space and time. The same tension between pleasure in individual historical 
facts and belief in historical similitude can be observed in Herder, Ranke, and 
even Burckhardt. Reflection on boundless change was regarded by most 
choice spirits before Herder as devious evanescence. 

Gundolf was the most prominent scholar in the chosen circle formed by the 
poet Stefan George, who professed the creative force of language and a 
heroic-individualistic interpretation of historical forces. Kantorowicz’ Freder- 
ick the Second is probably the example best known to historians in America. 
The George-Kreis refused to explain a personage as a sum of extraneous forces. 
What mattered was arriving by an imaginative process at an understanding of 
his being (das Sein), not his becoming (das Werden). It would be pleonastic 
to point out the risk a historian runs in following this philosophy. 

ANDREAS ELVIKEN 
Temple University 
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On and off the campus. By Guy Stanton Forp. With a biographical intro- 
duction by Grorce E. Vincent. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1988. Pp. 511. $4.00. 

It was a happy thought of Dr. Ford’s colleagues at the University of Min- 
nesota to present to him, on the occasion of his presidency of the American 
Historical Association, an edition of his own essays and addresses. The follow- 
ing year, 1938, chanced to be the twenty-fifth anniversary of his service as 
dean of the graduate school of the university, and to his historical articles 
could appropriately be added his illuminating discussions of educational and 
administrative themes. Other pronouncements upon aspects of contemporary 
civilization are also included, particularly a collection of editorials in the daily 
press, which illustrate how many-sided has been his career, with educational 
surveys, investigations by commissions, and even the editorship of a very 
successful encyclopedia for young people. Prefaced to the volume is a charming 
biographical study by his friend, Dr. George E. Vincent, formerly president of 
the university. Professor Theodore C. Blegen has acted as editor of the volume. 

Mr. Ford’s attitude toward the historical process is made clear in the first 
two essays, in his presidential address, entitled ‘‘Some suggestions to American 
historians,” and in a paper read before an earlier meeting of the Association, 
“Are revolutions necessary?” Although as an “‘advanced liberal,” for so he 
describes himself, he believes that the doctrines of laissez faire individualism, 
serviceable in the pioneer stage, are now a positive obstacle to progress, he 
insists on no particular ideology as a directive to the historical student ac- 
tively scanning the past and seeking to interpret its trends. Of one thing he 
is sure, that change is inevitable. He remarks that the American historian 
can more than repay his colleagues of the social sciences for the data they 
have accumulated and the techniques they have perfected by “‘a cool, time- 
conditioned, genetic synthesis that will give their work its true significance.” 
Some exception might be taken to the severity of his strictures, in discussing 
“Science and civilization,” on our backwardness in applying to economic and 
political society the practical lessons of scientific discovery. There is a funda- 
mental difference in the situations of the two sets of investigators. The eco- 
nomic statesman cannot isolate the phenomena he desires to study. He finds 
them affected by a complex of struggling personalities, which itself cannot be 
simplified, even with the help of a firing-squad. The historical section of the 
volume contains an important contribution, printed, for the first time, under 
the title of ““The lost year in Stein’s life.” It is made up of documents from the 
archives of the firm of Boulton and Watt in Birmingham, England, which 
raise the intensely interesting question whether that great character made an 
attempt to obtain surreptitiously, even by bribery of employees, exact infor- 
mation in regard to Watt’s engine, for later use in the Prussian mines. Dr. 
Ford contents himself with a brief introduction and pertinent notes, leaving 
to the reader the task of reaching a conclusion from the evidence. 


Western Reserve University Henry E. Bourne 
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Out of revolution. Autobiography of western man. By Eucen Rosenstocx-Hvegssy. New 

York: Morrow, 1938. Pp. 795. $6.00. 

Political philosophies. By Curster G. Maxey. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 

Pp. 692. $4.00. 

This volume may be described as standing somewhere between the scholarly work of 
the late Professor Dunning and ‘the popular writing of the philosopher, Will Durant. 
The author has set for himself a task which he is frank to acknowledge—a task, one may 
add, which he executes rather neatly. His major objective is that of arousing among 
various groups, including college classes, an interest in the great political philosophies 
of the ancient, as well as of the modern, world. The procedure, as outlined by Pro- 
fessor Maxey, is eminently fitting: “‘(1) a lively biographical sketch of the man behind 
the philosophy; (2) a concise exposition of the nature and significance of his work; (3) a 
paraphrased summary of his major writings and doctrines; and (4) a few characteristic 
quotations in which he would speak for himself.’’ An attempt is made to render these 
materials “an integral part of an animated historical scene.’ Selected references are 
included at the end of each chapter. 

The reader is thus forewarned at the very outset of what to expect. This is no critical 
analysis of political theory; nor is it, in any sense, a systematic history of political 
thought. As a survey, it opens with a presentation of the philosophies of ancient Egypt 
and Babylonia and ends with a discussion of contemporary democracy at bay. In be- 
tween are sandwiched thirty-odd chapters, most of them brief and readable, dealing 
with prominent thinkers from Plato to Walter Lippmann. Seven pages, for example, 
are devoted to the Reformation and its theorists; the Dutch rebellion and Johannes 
Althusius, alas, receive practically no attention. The volume, as a whole, resembles 
quite closely a string of beads, many of the beads missing. 

Had Mr. Maxey written a different kind of book, certain queries would have be- 
come pertinent. Then the critic might have raised questions concerning such matters 
as balanced presentation, unjustified omissions, and inadequate source material. The 
critic might even have insisted that a treatise of this nature convey to the reader both 
an appreciation of the growth of political thought and a sense of its direction. 

But, obviously, these queries are quite irrelevant in the present instance. This work 
must be taken for what the author intended it to be. As such, it does not displace the 
three volumes on history of political theories by Dunning; nor can it compete with 
some of the more recent single volume studies in the field, like those of Sabine and 
of Coker. Nevertheless, students of political ideas will find this book entertaining; 
and the general public may find it enlightening. Professor Maxey writes well and 
reveals the wide background which is at his command. One looks forward to the appear- 
ance of further books from his pen in the future. 

S. McKgg Rosen 


The Mediterranean in politics. By EuizaBetTH Monroe. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1938. Pp. 269. $4.00. 

Mediterranean cross-currents. By Marcaret Boveri. Translated by Lovisa Marie 

Srevexina. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 451. $5.00. 

The aspects of the Mediterranean and its surrounding lands are legion; writings deal- 
ing with these aspects are rapidly becoming so. Historians, geographers, students of in- 
te:national politics, and roving journalists are producing their share; but they look upon 
the region of the midland sea with the eyes of specialists in their respective fields and 
clothe their descriptions in words appropriate to those fields. Thus, not many of these 
descriptions come close to giving a complete picture of the Mediterranean stage with 
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its actors, living and dead. Perhaps the task is an impossible one, but Miss Boveri in 
her book has attempted it and has achieved a creditable amount of success. She has 
tried to — the significance of the current international politics in the Mediterrane- 
an world against a dual background, and thus a doubly colorful and meaningful one— 
of the rich pageantry of the past and the brilliant and unique landscape of today. In 
her own words, she “seeks to give something of the permanent essence of the Mediter- 
ranean, its structure and temperament, its ever-recurrent historical tendencies, and 
— as one may demand that a good portrait of a youth shall express the essentials of 

is character, that it shall remain a good likeness throughout the passing years despite 
changes wrought in the face of the man by life and love and work, so one may demand 
of the portrait representing a politico-geographical entity that its essentials shall re- 
main valid in the face of ever-changing daily occurrences.’ 

If Miss Boveri's portrait is not a complete success, it is not due to a lack of brilliant 
and charming craftmanship on the part of the artist. The trouble may be that the land- 
scape is too large. Perhaps the temporal distance from the Phoenician empire to Fran- 
co’s Spain and the spatial distance from Gibraltar to the Jebel Druse or from Florence 
to Fashoda are too great for the brush strokes of 450 pages. Nevertheless, the book 
should bring vividly into the minds of its readers the sea and sunshine of Mediterranean 
shores, the timbre of Mussolini's voice, the reality of Ital _ ambitions, and the feeling 
that here is a — of the world’s drama that is being played, to a certain extent, by 
the rules laid down in other years. 

Jay STEWARD SEELEY 
Great Roman Catholics. By Fatner CLaupe Wituiamson. London: Nicholson & Wat- 
son, 1938. Pp. 571. 10s. 6d. 
Artists of the dance. By Liuu1an Moore. New York: Crowell, 1938. Pp. 320. $3.50. 
The printing of books. By HotBroox Jackson. London: Cassell, 1938. 15s. 

A history of book-printing. 

Industrial and social revolution, 1750-1937. By L. W. Waite. New York: Longmans, 

1938. Pp. 308. $2.00. 


EARLY MODERN HISTORY 

Fernando Magallan. By Ruvotr Baumearpt. Berlin: Rowohlt, 1938. Pp. 358. Rm. 7. 

The Sherleian odyssey. By Bowes Penrose. Taunton: Wessex Press, 1938. 12s. 6d. 
The wanderings and intrigues of the three Shirley brothers in Persia and the courts 

of Europe during the Elizabethan age. 

Correspondance de Ferdinand Verbiest, de la Compagnie de Jésus, directeur de l observatoire 
de Pékin, 1623-1688. Edited by H. Josson and L. Witiarrt. Brussels: Palais des 
académies, 1938. Pp. 591. Fr. 65. 

Die Tiirken vor Wien. Stimmen und Berichte aus dem Jahre 1683. By Hetnricu 
Kretscumayr. Munich: Langen, Miiller, 1938. Pp. 72. Rm. 0.80. 


EUROPE SINCE 1789 

An illustrated history of modern Europe, 1789-1938. By Denis Ricnarps. New York: 
Longmans, 1938. Pp. 348. $2.00. 

England's years of danger. A new history of the world war, 1792-1815, dramatised in docu- 
ments. By Paut Friscuaver. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. xvii 
+342. $2.75. 

Infanzia dell’ottocento. By R. Tervuzzi. (“Vita di tutti i tempi.’’) Florence: Sansoni, 
1938. Pp. 217. L. 12. 

Storia mondiale dal 1814 al 1933. By Pirro Orst. Vol. I, 1814-1871. Bologna: Zani- 
chelli, 1938. Pp. 442. L. 25. 

Il Congresso di Vienna. By Gutwo Gieut. Florence: Sansoni, 1938. Pp. 286. L. 18. 
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Princess Lieven. By H. Montacomery Hype. Boston: Little, Brown, 1938. Pp. 288. 
$3.50. 

Portrait of a chef: being the life of Alexis Soyer. By Heten Morris. Cambridge, Eng.: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 236. $3.50. 

Karl Marz. By C. J. S. Spriacs. (“Great lives.’”) London: Duckworth, 1938. Pp. 
144. 2s. 

Die Bourbaki-Armee. By Pau. Wirtu. Berne: Haupt, 1938. Pp. 67. Fr. 2.50. 

Das Elsass von 1870-1932. Edited by JoserH Rossé and Marcet Vol. IV. 
Colmar: Alsatia, 1938. Pp. 631. 

César Ritz: host to the world. By Marie Ritz. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1938. Pp. 361. 
$3.50. 

Beginning the twentieth century. A history of Europe from 1870 to the present. By Joseru 
Warp Swain. Rev. ed. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1938. Pp. 772. $4.25. 


The first edition of this book (reviewed in this Journal, V, 548-9) carried the sub- 
title A history of the generation that made the war, and covered the years 1890-1919. 
As the new subtitle indicates, the — edition is expanded to include the years 1870— 
90 and 1919-38. These forty additional years are covered in only 140 pages. As the 
original edition provided considerable material on the background of 1890, the addition 
of a few pages at the beginning of the chapters on the pre-war history of each of the 
countries proves fairly adequate for the period from 1870 to 1890, but the wisdom of 
crowding the treatment of the twenty busy years since the war into approximately the 
same number of pages devoted to the war years is certainly questionable. Post-war 
developments in the five major countries receive from 7 to 22 pages each, in the other 
countries a total of 20 pages, and in the international field 45 pages. 

Within these limits the new material maintains the high standards of the original 
edition. It is well selected, well written, impartial, discerning, and unusually accurate. 
There is space here to raise only one question. Instead of stating that “the poor League 
of Nations . . . . had failed completely in its task’’ (p. 747), would it not be more accu- 
rate to say that the poor nations failed to avail themselves of the new ideals and 
machinery which they had established in the covenant of their League of Nations? 


GrorcGE B. MANHART 


PRE-WAR DIPLOMACY 


Unter Bismarck und Caprivi. By Lupwie Rascupav. Berlin: Mittler, 1938. Pp. 381. 
Rm. 6.50. 

L’époque contemporaine. By P. Renovvin, Ep. Priciin, and G. Harpy. Part 2, La 
paix armée et la Grande Guerre (1871-1919). (“Clio,” Vol. TX, Part 2.) Paris: Presses 
universitaires, 1938. Fr. 35. 

Great powers and the Balkans, 1875-78. By M. D. Stosanovié. Cambridge, Eng.: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 398. $5.00. 

The Congress of Berlin and after. A diplomatic history of the Near Eastern settlement, 
1878-1880. By W. N. Mepuicorr. London: Methuen, 1938. 15s. 

Die Berliner Kongo-Konferenz 1884-1885. Ein Beitrag zur Kolonialpolitik Bismarcks. 
By Grore Kéniex. Essen: Essener Verlag Anstalt, 1938. Pp. 190. Rm. 4.50. 

The British army and the continent, 1904-1914. By J. E. Tyter. New York: Longmans, 
1938. Pp. 190. $4.20. 

The diplomacy of the Balkan Wars, 1912-13. By Ernst Curistian Hetmreicu. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. 498. $5.00. 

Laughing diplomat. By DanrELE Varé. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1938. Pp. 448. 
$3.00. 

The experiences of an Italian diplomat. 
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THE GREAT WAR 


Combattenti italiani in Albania e Macedonia, 1914-1920. By Vitrorio Strcana. Milan: 
“L’Eroica,”’ 1938. Pp. 72. L. 6. 

La grande guerra, 1914-1918. Sommario storico. By Gui10 Caprin. Milan: Istituto 
per gli studi di politica internazionale, 1938. Pp. 253. L. 16. 

Der ésterreichische Deutsche im Weltkrieg 1914-1918. By Orro GALLIAN. Berlin: Mitt- 
ler, 1938. Pp. 201. Rm. 4. 

The “propaganda” forgeries. A history and description of the Austrian, Bavarian, and 
German stamps counterfeited by order of the British government during the Great War, 
1914-1918. By L. N. and M. Witurams. London: Field, 1938. 1s. 

Der Kampfflieger Lothar Freiherr von Richthofen. By Oskar ScHWECKENDIEK. Ham- 
burg: Hanseatische Verlag Anstalt, 1938. Pp. 82. Rm. 2. 

Batterie im Strassenkampf. Erlebnisse eines Feldartilleristen in Belgien und Frankreich. 
By Wa cter Borcuert. Berlin: Schénfeld, 1938. Pp. 166. Rm. 3.80. 

Nordschleswiger verteidigen Deutsch-Ostafrika. By CuristiAn P. CuristENSEN. Trans- 
lated by Fetrx Arnpt. Essen: Essener Verlag, 1938. Pp. 236. Rm. 4.80. 
Experiences of a blockade-runner in the Great War. 


Kriegserinnerungen. By GENERAL MaGnus von Espreruarpt. Neudam: Neumann, 
1938. Pp. 340. Rm. 9. 

Moskau, Compiégne, Versailles. Erlebnisse eines deutschen Nachrichtenoffiziers. By Paun 
Erricuorrer. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1938. Pp. 286. Rm. 4.40. 

Through the fog of war. By B. H. Lippetit Hart. New York: Random House, 1938. 
Pp. 379. $2.50. 

Mit den Tiirken zum Suezkanal. By Frreprich Kress von KREsSSENSTEIN. Berlin: 
Vorhut-Verlag, 1938. Pp. 308. Rm. 7.50. 

Prisoner of war 31,163: Bedros M. Sharian. By Ernest Pyz. New York: Revell, 1938. 
$1.50. 
The experiences of an Armenian in the Great War. 

Kriegs-Safari. Erlebrisse und Eindriicke auf den Ziigen Lettow-Vorbecks durch deutsch 
dstlich Afrika. By icuarp Wenia. Berlin: Scherl, 1938. Pp. 216. Rm. 3.10. 

Wilsons Diplomatie in der Friedensfrage 1914-1917. By ARNOLD Metne. (‘‘Beitriige zur 
Geschichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und des Weltkrieges.”’) Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1938. Pp. 156. Rm. 6. 

Charleroi et la Marne. By Marécuat Jorrre. (“Toute l’histoire.”’) Paris: Flammari- 
on, 1938. Fr. 7.50. 

Wings in the night. By Wiius S. Frrcx. Boston: Marshall Jones, 1938. Pp. 302. $2.00. 
The experiences of a pilot in the Italian service during the Great War. 


La conquista del Passo della Sentinella. By Atvo Casati. Rome: Ufficio storico del 
Commando del Corpo di Stato Maggiore, 1938. Pp. 117. L. 12. 

Official history of the Great War. Prepared by direction of the Historica SEcTIon of 
the Commirrese or ImpertaL Derence. Military operations, France and Belgium, 
1916. Compiled by Caprarn Witrrep Mixes. London: Macmillan, 1938. Text, 
12s. 6d.; maps, 10s. 

Torpedo Achtung! Los! Erlebnisse im U-Bootkrieg 1917-18. By WitHetM MARSCHALL. 
Berlin: Deutscher Verlag, 1938. Pp. 229. Rm. 3. 

An amateur diplomat in the World War. By Jonn A. Cutcuins. Richmond, Va.: Com- 
manders Committee of the American Legion, 1938. $2.50. 
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Foch, UV'armistice et la paix. By Commanpant Paris: Plon, 1938. Pp. 264. 
Fr. 18. 

Brest-Litovsk, March 1918. By J. W. Waeever-Bennetr. London: Macmillan, 
1938. 21s. 

Finnlands Jugend bricht Russlands Ketten. Die Geschichte des preussischen Jdger-Battal- 
lions 27. Ein Tatsachenbericht aus dem Weltkrieg. By Hetnz Haurer. Leipzig: 
Schwarzhiupter-Verlag, 1938. Pp. 230. Rm. 4.80. 


Die deutschen Freikorps 1918-1923. By Frieprich Witnetm Ogrtzen. Munich: 
Bruckmann, 1938. Pp. 515. Rm. 12. 

The truth about the peace treaties. By Davin LLoyp GrorGe. 2 vols. London: Goelancz, 
1938. 18s. each. 


POST-WAR EUROPE 


Twenty years armistice, 1918-1938. By Wit1am Orton. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1938. Pp. 320. $2.50. 

Foreign affairs, 1919-1937. By E. L. Hastucx. Cambridge, Eng.: University Press; 
New York: Maemillan Co., 1938. Pp. xvii+347. $2.50. 


This “outline of current history,” as the author calls it, has been prepared for 
British readers who, without engaging in detailed study, seek information on the essen- 
tial developments in the outer world since the making of the peace. Mr. Hasluck has 
partitioned the world, except for Great Britain and her empire, into geographical units: 
central Europe; western Europe; eastern and northern Europe; Asia and Africa; and 
America. The political and economic evolution of the several countries in each of these 
areas is considered, space being allocated in accordance with the importance of each 
land for the public life of Britain. About two-thirds of the book are devoted to Europe, 
with greatest attention to Germany and the Soviet Union, which receive two of the best 
summaries in the volume. But no country is forgotten; even Iceland’s history is frozen 
into nine lines. Czechoslovakia is awarded three pages; Japan, six. The portion on the 
United States is a singularly penetrating and provocative résumé, which, as analysis and 
estimate by an informed and impartial foreigner, merits wide reading on this side of the 
Atlantic. An introductory chapter scrutinizes the peace settlements in a sanely critical 
fashion, and the conclusion on the League succinctly portrays the progressive deteriora- 
tion of “‘an ideal that had tried to subordinate national selfishness to the wider interests 
of humanity’’; due attention is paid to the little-appreciated secondary activities of the 
League. A discriminating selection has been made from the accepted facts and present- 
ed without discernible bias and with some interpretation and cautious speculation. The 
style is concise and lucid. A slender bibliography recommends especially pertinent works 
in the English language which have been published in this decade and which are at- 
tractively written. There is a good index, but no maps—a striking omission in a volume 
of this character. A few factual blemishes, such as are inevitable in a book of this scope, 
have been detected; but the author has satisfactorily achieved the exacting task of writ- 
ing a treatise on contemporary world-history for popular consumption. 


Artuur J. May 
Perfidious Albion—entente cordiale. By GenEvitve Tasouts. Translated by J. A. D. 
Dempsey. London: Butterworth, 1938. Pp. 310. 12s. 6d. 
Histoire de deux peuples continuée jusqu’a Hitler. By Jacques Batnvitie. Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1938. Pp. 160. Fr. 7.50. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
Van Habsburg tot Hitler. By Liorpotp Wiestncer. Antwerp: Orbis, 1938. Pp. 186. 
Geschichte und Bestinde des Staatlichen Archives (jetzt Landesregierungs-Archives) zu 
Innsbruck. By Orto Stouz. Vienna: Holshausens Nachfolger, 1938. Pp. 165. Rm. 
7.50. 
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Mozart: the man and his works. By W. J. Turner. New York: Knopf, 1938. Pp. 430. 
$4.00. 

Prince Metternich in love and war. By Freperick pE REIcHENBERG. London: Secker, 
1938. Pp. 455. 18s. 

Twilight in Vienna. By W111 Friscuaver. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1938. Pp. 278. 
$3.00. 
A history of Austria since 1918. 


FRANCE 


La jeunesse d Henri IV. By Heinricu Mann. Translated by D. Semeur. Paris: Tisné, 
1938. Pp. 448. Fr. 25. 

La belle Gabrielle qu’aima Henri IV. By Paut Resovx. Paris: Fayard, 1938. Fr. 10. 

Richelieu et Olivares. By Auauste Leman. Paris: Facultés catholiques, 1938. Pp. 180. 
Fr. 40. 

Louis XIV. By Hitatre Betioc. New York: Harpers, 1938. Pp. 393. $3.75. 

Die Auswirkung der Abwanderung der Hugenotten aus Frankreich auf Frankreich und auf 
Deutschland und die Deutschen. By Cant CuamBeav. Berlin: Deutscher Hugenot- 
ten-Verein, 1938. Pp. 64. Rm. 1.20. 

Scénes et tableaux. Le régne de Louis XIV. By Serce Barravtt. Paris: Gautier-Lan- 
guereau, 1938. Pp. 252. Fr. 15. 

Mademoiselle de La Valliére. By Marce.ie Vioux. Paris: Fasquelle, 1938. Fr. 18. 

Madame Louis XIV. Frangoise d Aubigné, Marquise de Maintenon. By CLaupE ArRa- 
YONNES. Paris: Maison de la bonne presse, 1938. Fr. 10. 

La vie privée du Régent. By ANpré Ransan. (“Les vies privées.’’) Paris: Hachette, 
1938. Fr. 18. 

Notes on French ordnance, 1717-1936. By James E. Hicxs and ANDRE JANDoT. Mount 
Vernon, N.Y.: The authors, 1938. $3.50. 

Contribution a Uhistoire des Ordres du Roi au XVIII® siécle (d’apreés les registres du secré- 
tariat d'état 4 la Maison du Roi 1741-1755). By H. Desorp. Paris: Domat-Mont- 
chrestien, 1938. Fr. 24. ; 

Lamoignon de Malesherbes, defender and reformer of the French monarchy, 1721-1794. By 
Joun M.S. Atuison. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. 177. $2.50. 
In this brief biography Professor Allison has carefully, even affectionately, sketched 

the high spots of an individual’s career whose contemporary fame posterity has guarded 

less than jealously. He has not written a full length biography of Lamoignon de Males- 
herbes—that task remains to be done, although it is arguable whether the doing is 
worth the effort involved. He has, however, combed a huge mass of inédit in public and 

private collections to write what really amounts to an extensive obituary notice of a 

typical liberal of the Old Regime. Best described in our present-day terminology as an 

“innocent,” Malesherbes was a magistrate who used his official position to advance 

the cause of the Enlightenment and to befriend, as much as lay within the discreet exer- 

cise of his power, individual philosophes. In this scion of the nobility of the robe, liberal- 
ism displayed its most enduring and, certainly, its most engaging aspects—its toleration 
and its humanitarianism, its faith in the rational processes of the human mind, and its 
vigorous sense of the essential dignity of man. To suggest that his social conscience was 
also overlaid with caution is merely to note that Malesherbes’ liberalism could not, 
any more than Voltaire’s, rise above the limitations of the material soil in which it 
was imbedded. During his long public career, whether as president of the Cour des 

Aides, or as director of the Librairie, or as minister of the royal household, this honest 

and lovable man devoted himself with singular steadfastness of purpose to bringing the 

monarchy closer to the pattern of the liberating credo which he so ardently endorsed. 

When the great liberation came at last, overthrowing the monarchy which he would 
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have reformed, he courageously offered his services as counsel to his fallen and indicted 

monarch. This action, for which Malesherbes’ only excuse was that he had followed the 

teachings of liberalism more consistently than the revolutionists, earned him, too, the 

absolution of the guillotine. This tragic termination of a life dedicated to the service of 

human decency might awaken some reflections on the validity of the formulas and 

techniques that liberalism has to offer to a world struggling for rebirth. 

Leo GrersHoy 

The spirit of Voltaire. By Norman L. Torrey. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1938. Pp. $14. $3.00. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau. By R. B. Mowat. London: Arrowsmith, 1938. Pp. 358. 15s. 

Marie-Antoinette and Azel de Fersen. By M. Cornyn. London: Butterworth, 1938. Pp. 
318. 10s. 6d. 

Madame de Stael. By Marcaret Goupsmita. New York: Longmans, 1938. Pp. 276. 
$3.50. 

La Révolution frangaise et l'avénement de la bourgeoisie. By JEAN Pons. Paris: The au- 
thor, 1938. Pp. 450. Fr. 25. 

Les coulisses de la Convention. By Grorces Izarp. (“Collection de l’histoire.”’) Paris: 
Hachette, 1938. Fr. 18. 

Die Bedeutung der franzisischen Revolution fiir die Entstehung der modernen Welt. By 
Kurt Borrigs. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1938. Pp. 48. Rm. 1.50. 

Le général Daumesnil. By Rocrr Bascuet. rayon d’histoire.”) Paris: Hachette, 
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ing new about Surrey’s most important activity. Negatively they sustain the now usual 
rejection of the “fair Geraldine”’ legend and of the story of a friendship with Sir Thomas 
Wyatt; and they partially support Mr. Casady in his more original effort to substitute 
for the “proud, foolish boy’’ of tradition the picture of a talented commander in the 
field and admirable chief of the old nobility, brought to the scaffold solely by the machina- 
tions of unscrupulous enemies. But Mr. Casady’s rness to establish this interpreta- 
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soldierly qualities to advantage but omits to mention the miscalculation of the besieging 
engineers which really saved the city. To state that Surrey was the King’s Lieutenant 
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archbishops of Canterbury is called ““Henry’’ Warham in the text and in the index. On 
the whole, the reader will probably decide that Surrey’s military career was not remark- 
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able, and that, though even a prudent and clever man might have been trapped by 

the Seymours, Surrey’s blundering opposition to them was neither prudent nor clever. 

Although the generally accepted estimate of Surrey’s character is not likely to be much 

changed by this book, we may be grateful for the thoroughness with which the evidence 

about him has been assembled. 
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standing authority in England, perhaps in the English-speaking world, on central Eu- 
rope. His long acquaintance with many of the leading statesmen of these countries and 
his not infrequent practical participation, from Versailles on, in decisions taken in and 


about the succession states, lend weight to his appraisal of events in that region since 
the Great War. 
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Beginning with a brief outline of the century and a half before 1914, he emphasizes 
the “intermittent character” of British policy before the Great War. Alternate isola- 
tion and “muddle and meddle” (Lord Derby’s characterization of Palmerston’s and 
Russell's foreign policy) were, however, he believes a more or less conscious pursuit of a 
single aim—to prevent the rise of any single-power hegemony on the continent. 

But he is primarily concerned to describe the effects on British policy of the rise of 
the totalitarian states—Russia, Italy, and Germany. His analysis throughout is as in- 
cisive as it is informed. The emergence of the dictatorships has been disastrous to that 
policy. Mr. Seton-Watson exposes, with relentless logic, the failures of post-war British 
statesmen to appreciate the basic incompatibilities between them and British concern 
for continental peace and universal democratic institutions. His major antipathy is 
Italy; Mussolini is, in his mind, the principal threat to British policy. He looks upon 
Italian intervention in Spain as a “direct and deadly challenge to British interests” 
and holds that “those who talk glibly of recapturing his [Mussolini’s] friendship only 
increase the danger by convincing him of British ibility.” 

Professor Seton-Watson is equally stringent on Nazi aims and tactics. His dislike of 
Russia as a totalitarian state is not less than his dislike of the fascist and Nazi dictator- 
ships, but he does recognize that Russia’s interests are not dissimilar to those of Great 
Britain. “Much as we may detest the methods of Moscow, nothing can obscure the 
fact that at present more than ever the interests of the two countries run parallel and 
it is not in the general interest of Europe that Russia should be isolated.” 

So far, the analysis is as forthright as it is acute. But when the author attempts to 
project a policy for Great Britain in the immediate future, he vacillates. Pleading for 
“realism’’ in foreign policy, he sees the alternatives as submission “to a choice between 
a Brown ‘Totalitarianism’ and a Red ‘Totalitarianism.’ ”’ As to Spain, he finds no other 
line possible than that at present being pursued. As to Germany, he would seek “not 
merely some bilateral bargain’’ but a return to some kind of international order, “based 
on recognition of colonial aims and a return of Germany to the of Nations.” 
Perhaps more recent events will have induced Mr. Seton-Watson to follow the implica- 
tions of his own clear-cut—and devastating—analysis of contemporary British policy. 
Certainly his own argument refutes the indecisiveness of his conclusions. If “disturb- 
ance of the territorial status quo” by force is the touchstone of “accommodation” be- 
tween the democracies and the dictatorships, as he more than once asserts, the time for 
consultation seems to have run out. 
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zoli, 1988. Pp. 1008. L. 65. 

Cospirazioni del Risorgimento. By ALBerto M. GuIsALBERTI. Palermo: Ciuni, 1938. 
Pp. 236. L. 15. 

Pagine piacentine del Risorgimento italiano (1815-1831). By O. OrroLeNneut. Piacenza: 
Porta, 1938. Pp. 158. L. 16. 

Baron Ward and the dukes of Parma. By Jessk Myers. New York: Longmans, 1938. 
Pp. 267. $2.50. 

Carlo Alberto. By R. pet Casti1o. Milan: Bompiani, 1938. Pp. $22. L. 14. 

Garibaldi. By Giacomo Lumsroso. Florence: Vallecchi, 1938. Pp. 361. L. 4. 

Nel primo centenario della Rivolta Catanese del 1837. Catania: Commune of Catania, 
1987. Pp. 83. 

L’uccisione di Pellegrino Rossi. By G. Brigante Cotonna. Milan: Mondadori, 1938. 
Pp. 284. L. 12. 

Un patriota toscano del Risorgimento italiano combattente e letterato. Ricordi su Agenore 
Gelli. By G. Getii1. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1938. Pp. 192. L. 8. 

Garibaldi e Napoli nel 1860. By G. Rascu. Translated by L. Emery. Bari: Laterza, 
1988. Pp. 176. L. 15. 

Two Englishwomen in Rome, 1871-1900. By Matitpa Lucas. London: Methuen, 1938. 
Pp. 292. 12s. 6d. 
Roman life in the past century as seen in letters to England. 

L’Irredentismo nelle lotte politiche e nelle contese diplomatiche italo-austriache. By Avcus- 
to SanponA. Vol. II, 1878-1896. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1938. Pp. 280. L. 30. 

Bibliographie zur Geschichte Italiens in der Vorkriegszeit und im Weltkrieg. Stuttgart: 
Weltkriegsbiicherei, 1938. Pp. 97. Rm. 4. 
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La formazione de V'impero coloniale italiano (1885-1939). Vol. I, 1885-1935. Milan: 
Treves, 1988. Pp. 650. L. 90. 

The rise of Italian fascism, 1918-1922. By A. Rosst. Translated by Prerer and 
Dororny Warr. London: Methuen, 1938. 15s. 

The Vatican as a world power. By Josern Bernnart. New York: Longmans, 1938. 


LOW COUNTRIES 

Dictionnaire historique du Limbourg Néerlandais, de la période féodale 4 nos jours. By 
Louts pe Crasstzr. Maastricht: Société historique et archéologique dans le Lim- 
bourg 4 Maestricht, 1938. Pp. 645. Fl. 5. 

Voorgeschiedenis en uitreeding gevolgd door Het Reisverhaal van J. C. van Neck. Edited 
by J. Keuntna. Vol. I, De tweede schipvaart der Nederlanders naar Oost-Indié onder 
Jacob Cornelisz. van Neck en Wybrandt Warwijck, 1598-1600. (““Werken uitgegeven 
door de Linschotenvereeniging,’”’ No. 42.) The Hague: Nijhoff, 1988. Pp. 183. Fl. 
12.50. 

Histoire de Basécles, village de la chitellenie d Ath. By Josern Goria. Fontaine- 
l’Evéque: Daisne, 1938. Pp. 247. 

Histoire de la ville et de la commune de Wavre. By Fernanv ve Jarr. Court-Saint- 
Etienne: Chevalier, 1938. Pp. 251. Fr. 20. 

Achille Murat en Belgique. Un citoyen américain au service de notre révolution (1831- 
1832). By Maurice A. Arnoutp. Brussels: Imprimerie “L’Avenir,”’ 1938. Pp. 88. 
Achille Murat, torn between his American and European interests, was one of the 

most colorful of the Napoleonic exiles who are only now receivi ng due attention from 

historians. A 4 wont of Napoleon and once heir to the throne of Naples, he came to 

America, where he married a niece of Washington, and had to content himself with a 

plantation and a minor role in a frontier democracy. 

In this worth-while study of a brief but significant period of Murat’s life, the author’s 
conclusions are based upon unpublished letters of Murat; and with slight exception the 
letters are taken at their face value. When he learned of the revolutionary disturbances 
of 1830, Murat did not, as is sometimes claimed, rush to Europe to seek the Belgian 
throne. Instead, the author shows that he refused the suggestion of the Bonapartists 
that he become a candidate. The letters indicate that Murat was seeking an ultimate 
opportunity to return to Italy and was willing to follow a most circuitous route to that 
end. To free Italy from Austrian domination, he was convinced that a European war 
would be necessary. A liberal and friendly France would be essential, and therefore he 
was at first willing to accept the July Monarchy. Believing, further, that the good will 
of England was likewise required, he was not o pe posed to Leopold, who was considered 
England’s candidate for the Belgian throne. With Louis Philippe safely established in 
France and Leopold upon the Belgian throne, Murat next sought a military appoint- 
ment to be ready when hostilities should begin. Not welcome in France, he journeyed 
to Belgium and offered his services to the new Belgian army. Since the northern powers, 
as well as Louis Philippe, were suspicious of a Murat, Leopold could only appoint him 
colonel of the Foreign Legion. His high hopes soon ending in frustration, Murat re- 
signed active service after only three months of duty and ely returned to his home 
in Florida 

H. Tuomas 

Le Roi Albert. By Léon Leyver. Paris: Plon, 1938. Pp. 96. Fr. 3.50. 


NEAR EAST 


Il dominio veneziano di levante. By P. Dupan. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1938. Pp. 302. 
L. 20. 

Venezia in Oriente. La “Relatione dell’ Isola et Citta di Tine di Pompeo Ferrari Gentil’ huo- 
mo piacentino.”” By E. Armao. Rome: Bardi, 1938. Pp. 138. L. 20. 
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History of the Armenian question to 1885. By A. O. Sarxisstan. Urbana: University of 


Illinois Press, 1938. Pp. 151. $2.00. 

This useful volume surveys in systematic fashion the history of the Armenians in 
Turkey and of the Armenian question from about 1869 till the early 1880's. It is based 
on an extensive use of Armenian and western literature. Valuable material has been 
drawn from the records of the Armenian National Assembly, especially in analyzing the 
appeals of the Armenians to the Porte between 1869 and 1876, the decision of Novem- 
ber, 1877, to seek Russian protection, and the report made by the Armenian delegates 
on returning from the Congress of Berlin. There is a valuable final chapter describing 
the development of the Armenian press, church, education, and literature until about 
1885; unfortunately, it is not well integrated with the rest of the study. 

Much of Dr. Sarkissian’s argument hinges on the question of England’s obligation 
to secure reforms for the Armenians after 1878. At one point he maintains that Eng- 
land was so obligated not only by the Cyprus Convention but also by the Anglo-Russian 
memorandum of May 30, 1878 (pp. 73-74). In a later passage, however, he queries 
whether England was bound to do more than she actually did between 1879 and 1881, 
but arrives at no definite conclusion (p. 106). Apparently, the confusion arises from a 
failure to distinguish between moral and legal responsibility. 

There are many omissions which lessen the value of this study. Dr. Sarkissian seems 
throughout to assume that the creation of a national state must have been the ultimate 
goal of any Armenian national movement, although he admits that Armenians were 
nowhere a majority, as against the Turks and Kurds. This perspective leads him to 
pass over those Armenian leaders who in the 1870's favored a liberal and federal re- 
construction of the empire, in co-operation with the Turkish progressives, as the best 
possible solution of the Armenians’ problem (cf. B. Ishkhanian, Tiurkiat anakan [Tiflis, 
1907], not referred to by the author). He fails to mention an important exception to the 
submissive attitude of the Armenians prior to 1876, namely, the Zeitun revolt in 1862 
and the appeal to Napoleon III (Kegamian, Ayeri azatakrakan sharzhume (Baku, 1915], 
not listed by the author). A better understanding of official Russia’s ambiguous atti- 
tude toward the Armenian national movement, in the light of its possible repercussions 
among the Armenians in Russia, could have been gained by consulting a letter written 
by Ignatyev during the San Stefano negotiations (Istoricheskii vestnik, CXLII [1915], 
85). In treating English plans to reform Turkish Armenia after 1878 the author omits 
any mention of the railroad projects (cf. Dwight E. Lee, Great Britain and the Cyprus 
Convention policy, |Cambridge, Mass., 1934] pp. 125-44). For some reason the Erzerum 
conspiracy and trial of 1882-83 are left out of the picture (F. Macler, Autour de 
Arménie, [Paris, 1927} p. 141). 

Incidentally, the reviewer has never before heard Wm. L. Langer labeled as a “‘thor- 
ough-going revisionist”’ (p. 84, n. 58). French titles and quotations have been pretty 
uniformly misspelled. 

Pattie E. Mosety 


Franco-British rivalry in the post-war Near East. By Henry H. Cummina. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 229. $3.00. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


Geschichte Finnlands. By Wiit1am Sommer. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1938. Pp. 336. 


Rm. 8. 
August der Starke, Kurfiirst von Sachsen, Kénig von Polen. By WerNeR SCHLEGEL. 


(“Deutsche Fiihrer zum Osten.’’) Berlin: Runge, 1938. Pp. 61. Rm. 1.70. 
The Paderewski memoirs. By IaNack PapEREWSKI and Mary Lawton. New York: 


Scribner’s, 1938. Pp. 404. $3.75. 
RUSSIA 
The secret romance of John Paul Jones. By VALENTINE THompson. New York: Live- 
right, 1938. 
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The enigmatic czar: the life of Alexander I of Russia. By Maurice PaLfo.oaeus. Trans- 
lated by Epwin and Witta Mutr. New York: Harpers, 1938. Pp. 336. $3.50. 

Napoléon en Russie. By Jean Jacosy. Paris: Les libertés francaises, 1938. Fr. 7.50. 

Lenin. The portrait of a professional revolutionary. By Curistopuer Hous. London: 
Longmans, 1938. Pp. 285. 10s. 6d. 

My life as a rebel. By ANGELICA BALABANOFF. New York: Harpers, 1938. $3.75. 

The fatal years. By Cotonet B. V. Nixitine. London: Hodge, 1938. 12s. 6d. 
Revelations on the Russian Revolution by the provisional government’s chief of the 

counterespionage bureau. 

Bloody baron. The story of Ungern-Sternberg. By VuLapimir Pozner. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1938. Pp. 383. $2.50. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Gustav Adolf. By Nits Aunuunp. Translated by J. Pautsen and P. W. von Pezoip- 
Berlin: Bong, 1938. Rm. 8.50. 

Lion of the north. Charles XII of Sweden. By E. M. ALMENDINGEN. London: Constable, 
1938. Pp. 424. 8s. 6d. 
A novel. This sobriquet has hitherto been applied to Gustavus Adolphus. 


Prinz Maximilian Emanuel von Wiirttemberg. Ein tapferer Dragoneroberst in Karls XII 
Armee. By Max Scuittrer von Watpnem. Translated by Here WILLEcKE. 
Greifswald: Bamberg, 1938. Pp. 120. Rm. 3. 

Struensee. Die Schicksale des Grafen Struensee und der Kénigin Karoline Mathilde. By 
Joser Macnus Wenner. Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlag Anstalt, 1938. Pp. 248. 
Rm. 4.23. 

King Gustav of Sweden. By Bast. Hersert. London: Stanley Paul, 1938. Pp. 288. 
15s. 

Edvard Grieg. By Daviy Monrav-JoHANnsEN. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1938. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Mad queen of Spain. By Micnart Prawor. London: Allen & Unwin, 1938. 10s. 6d. 
Johanna the Mad, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The church in Spain, 1737-1937. By E. Auuison Peers. London: Burns Oates, 1938. 
Pp. 41. 1s. 

Goya. By Cuar.es Poore. New York: Scribner’s, 1938. Pp. 293. $3.50. 

Dictator of Portugal. A life of the Marquis of Pombal. By Marcus Cuexe. London: 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 1938. 

Colonial Hispanic America. Edited by A. Curtis Witeus. (“Studies in Hispanic 
American affairs,” Vol. IV.) Washington: George Washington University Press, 
1936. Pp. 690. $4.00. 

This volume contains the lectures before the Fourth Annual Seminar Conference on 
Hispanic American Affairs in the George Washington University in 1936 and is, in 
many respects, the best of the entire series. While the lectures were delivered by several 
different individuals, they were arranged so as to give a continuity in the treatment of 
the main subject under consideration. Dr. James A. Robertson lays the general back- 
ground with a very able discussion of the significance of colonization. Dr. C. F. Jones 
lays the more immediate background with a discussion of the geographical features 
of the Caribbean and South America, in which he makes use of a very good series of 
maps. Dr. P. A. Means discusses the native background of the whole of Latin America. 
One of the most important phases of his work is the comprehensive bibliography which 
he appends to his lecture. Dr. Marie R. Madden gives a comprehensive treatment of 
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the European background, confining herself primarily to the Iberian background. Dr. 
Arthur S. Aiton discusses the — conquest and settlement of the Indies, while Dr. 
J. Lloyd Mecham very ably discusses the church in colonial Spanish America. Dr. 
Irving A. Leonard deals with colonial society, Mr. C. K. Jones with the transmission 
and diffusion of culture in the Indies, and Dr. Roland D. Hussey with colonial economic 
life in the Spanish colonies. Dr. John T. Lanning handles colonial relations in three lec- 
tures and in a very able manner. Dr. Alfred Hasbrouck presents the several movements 
for independence in five lectures; and Dr. Almon R. Wright describes the Roman Catho- 
lic Apostolic church as an economic factor in colonial Spanish America in a very able 
manner. Mr. Maynard Geiger is concerned with the early Franciscans in Florida, espe- 
cially in relation to Spanish colonization in general. Dr. Raul d’ Eca deals with the early 
diplomatic relations between the United States and Portugal at the time that Brazil was 
the seat of the Portuguese monarchy. Dr. Philip C. Brooks discusses the Spanish 
royalists in the United States between 1809 and 1821. Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, the editor, 
then follows these with an excellent bibliography of the histories and historians of 
Spanish colonial America from the sixteenth to the twentieth centuries. 

The reviewer finds that the lectures by Drs. Robertson, C. F. Jones, Lanning, Me- 
cham, Wright, and Wilgus are especially well done. The three lectures by Dr. Lanning 
are deserving of praise for the excellent manner in which he discusses the theory of 
effective occupation. Likewise valuable to the student of Latin American history is 
the excellent bibliography given by Dr. Wilgus. The reviewer will be pardoned if he 
expresses disapproval of an administrative policy which found it necessary to remove 
Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus from the position of director of the Center of Inter-American 
Studies. Dr. Wilgus had done a splendid service for the cause of Latin American his- 
tory; and it was a service that brought credit to the George Washington University. 

he volume is edited in a very able manner. It is to be hoped that Dr. Wilgus will 
find opportunity to carry on these seminar conferences, for there is still very much work 
that could be effectively done in that manner. 
N. AnpREw N. CLEVEN 


SWITZERLAND 

Genf. Roman einer Stadt. By Franz Faraa. Ziirich: Miiller, 1938. Pp. 184. Fr. 9. 

Der politisch entscheidende Wendepunkt im Basler Konzilsversuch des Andrea Zamometié 
vom Jahre 1482. By Aurrep Storckuin. Freiburg: Paulusdruckerei, 1938. Pp. 
239. 

Il baliaggio di Locarno: I lanfogti. By Fevmrico Fiuirrin1. Bellinzona: “La scuola,” 
1988. Pp. 103. Fr. 2. 

Beitriige zur Geschichte der Kirchgemeinde Viaittis. By Mels: Sarganser- 
linde Buchdruckerei, 1938. Pp. 114. Fr. 2.50. 

Georg Jenatsch. Sein Leben und seine Zeit. Zu seinem 300. Todestage. By ALEXANDER 
Prister. Basel: Schwabe, 1938. Pp. 308. Fr. 11. 

Die ziircherische Verfassungsreform vom Jahre 1713 mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung thres 
ideengeschichtlichen Inhaltes. By Ernst Saxer. Ziirich: Kopp-Tanner Séhne, 1938. 
Pp. 141. 

ASIA 


L’évolution politique de (Iran. By M. Naxuat. Brussels: Félix, 1938. Pp. 170. Fr. 


20. 
Reza Shah. By Monammep Essap-Bey. London: Hutchinson, 1938. 15s. 


AFRICA 
Die Deutschen am Kap unter der holliindischen Herrschaft 1652-1806. By Epuarp 
Moritz. Weimar: Béhlau, 1938. Pp. 366. Rm. 11.50. 
Nederlandsche commissarissen aan de Kaap, 1657-1700. By A. J. Bérsexen. The 
Hague: Nijhoff, 1938. Pp. 169. FI. 3. 
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Structural changes and business cycles in South Africa, 1806-1936. By C. G. W. Scuu- 
MANN. London: King, 1938. 16s. 

Germans in the Cameroons, 1884-1914. By Harry R. Rupr. London: Cape, 1938. 
15s. 

La colonie belge. By J. Jone. Herstal: Les éditions nationales, 1938. Pp. 206. Fr. 15. 

Romolo Gessi, il Garibaldi dell’ Africa. By Stivio Zavatti. Forli: Valbonesi, 1937. Pp. 
160. L. 10. 
The veteran of the Crimean War who accompanied Gordon to the Sudan. 


Somalia. Vol. 1, Dalle origini al 1914. Rome: Ministero della guerra, 1938. Pp. 340. 
L. 25. 


FAR EAST 


History of the Netherlands East Indies. By E. S. pz Kurerck. 2 vols. Rotterdam: Brusse, 
1938. Pp. 448+661. Fl. 20. 

Netherlands India. By J. S. Furntvati. Cambridge, Eng.: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 500. $7.50. 

Japan in der Welt. Die japanische Expansion seit 1854. By Anton Ziscuxa. Leipzig: 
Goldmann, 1938. Pp. 341. Rm. 6.80. 

Japans Aufstieg 1868-1880. By Bruno Siemers. (“Historische Studien,’’ No. $41.) 
Berlin: Ebering, 1938. Pp. 73. Rm. 3.20. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Canada looks abroad. By R. A. MacKay and E. B. Rogers. Foreword by J. W. Daror. 
Issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. xx+402. $3.50. 

Published under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Relations, 
this volume presents the considered thought of groups throughout Canada who during 
the last ten years have been studying the relations of the dominion to the British com- 
monwealth and to other nations. It is not published to advocate any particular point 
of view; its purpose is to assemble essential data upon which the reader may base judg- 
ments. The work is divided into four sections and an appendix of illustrative documents. 
The first section presents the background of the study in a statement of the bases of 
Canadian geography, economy, commercial relations, and population. Then follows a 
discussion of the external relations of Canada during the dominion period, considera- 
tion being given to the empire, the League of Nations, and relations with the United 
States and other countries. The third section examines the nature of the machinery by 
means of which Canada conducts her relations with other lands; and in the fourth sec- 
tion the alternative policies which are chiefly in the public mind are set forth—namely, 
nonintervention, a united British front, and collective security. 

It still comes as a shock to most Canadians to be told that Canada has or should 
have a foreign policy. The long \_—— under Macdonald and Laurier, during which 
British policy was thought of as Canadian policy, was sharply challenged by the Great 
War, which placed squarely upon the shoulders of the Canadian people the responsi- 
bility of deciding how far in future the dominion would again embark in deep interna- 
tional waters. Of the alternative policies, that of isolation would seem to the majority 
of Canadians “‘a desertion of British peoples and British ideals’’; but it does not follow 
that those who hold this view would be unanimous for a united British front; and, in- 
deed, there is much in Canadian politics since the war to indicate that no political party 
is prepared to advance such a policy. The authors of this book are of the opinion that, 
while Canada would gain immensely by an effective collective system, it is a remote 
possibility that the dominion would give any effective lead in establishing such a sys- 
tem. The threats of war during the last two or three years have brought home to 
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Canadians the ibility of again being involved, and there is a rapidly growing inter- 
est in the whole question of Canada’s foreign relations. The volume here reviewed 
comes, therefore, at a time when the data which it assembles will be not only informative 
but also a means of guidance through a many-branching path. 

Frep Lanpon 


History of the Bombay army. By Str Patrick CapEeLu. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1938. Pp. xv+362. $7.00. 

Students of Indian affairs have long felt the need of an authoritative work on the 
army of the Bombay presidency. The armies of Bengal and Madras have been ade- 
quately treated by such historians as Williams, Broome, Cardew, and Wilson; but it re- 
mained for Sir Patrick Cadell, former senior officer of the Bombay government, com- 
mander of the Bombay Rifles from 1914 to 1917, and commander of the Bombay bat- 
talion of the Indian Defence Force until 1919, to provide a scholarly history of the Bom- 
bay army. His work has been based on research in the records of the India Office and 
of the Bombay Secretariat. 

The neglect of the Bombay army despite its unique record for loyalty may be due 
to the fact that, while its troops served with Clive, Wellesley, and Lake, they never 
played a spectacular role in their great victories. It was not until Sir Charles Napier 
conquered Sind with a force largely composed of Bombay troops that the Bombay 
army received glowing testimony of its military virtues in the dispatches of that irre- 
pressible soldier and in the rhythmic sentences of his brother the historian. Sir Patrick 
traces the growth of the army from the time when the island passed to the crown as 
part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza up to the amalgamation and reduction of 
Bombay and other Indian units after the Great War. Although there were small troops 
of European guards at the Madras factory at an earlier date, the four companies of Sir 
Abraham Shipman, which came with Lord Marlborough’s fleet to Bombay in 1662, com- 
pose the first corps in India. They became soldiers of the Bombay company in 1668 and 
maintained an unbroken existence until their lineal descendants were mustered out of 
service in 1922. The Bombay army, unlike that of Madras and Bengal, did not object 
on grounds of caste to service overseas, and in the great mutiny of 1875 the bulk of the 
army remained loyal. Its record in Indian campaigns and in the Great War is set 
forth with admirable impartiality. As a military officer and a former Indian official, 
Sir Patrick deplores the reduction of this fine military force in late years. He is skeptical 
of the success of an all-Indian army and feels that there are large areas in India where 
it would be difficult to raise a soldier worth his pay and rations. 

There are several maps illustrating the principal campaigns of the Bombay army. 
Numerous appendixes gives information on the origin, numbering, and changes in all 
units in the Bombay army, and the volume contains a useful bibliography and an in- 


dex. 
H. A. De WEeErRD 


List of local officers of the Nizam’s army, 1807-1853. By LizuTENANT-CoLONEL H. But- 
Lock. Rawalpindi: Frontier Exchange Press, 1938. 

Nationalism and reform in India, 1900-1937. By Witt1am Roy Smita. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1938. 

The family Barrett: a colonial romance. By JEANNETTE Marks. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1938. Pp. 639. $6.00. 

Later annals of Natal. Compiled and edited by ALan F. Hatrers.ey, professor of his- 
tory at Natal University College. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp- 
xiii+286. $4.00. 

In 1888 John Bird published his well-known Annals of Natal in two very substantial 
volumes. Useful though these volumes were to students of South African history, 
nothing further was published until Professor Hattersley’s More annals of Natal in 
1936, followed by the present volume Later annals of Natal. But between Bird’s two 
volumes and those of Mr. Hattersley there is a big difference. Bird was more interested 
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in as full a compilation of source materials as his space allowed. In his first volume, for 
example, there are sixteen pages of editorial comment and over seven hundred pages of 
documents. Mr. Hattersley’s volumes, on the other hand, are in reality short histories 
of Natal with a large body of illustrative original material. In the present volume the 
historical summaries at the beginning of each of the eight chapters give, all her, a 
useful and clear outline of Natal history from 1865 to 1900, which takes up fully one- 
third of the book. Much of the documentary materia} has obviously been chosen be- 
cause of its readable and interesting character. Some of it is consequently of only the 
slightest historical significance and could have been replaced by more weighty, if less 
readable, material. Books of this character tend to fall between two stools: their his- 
tory is too cursory, and their documents too incomplete. Attractively though this book 
reads, the student of South African history would gladly exchange Anthony Trollope’s 
views on Zulu honesty for more light on Natal’s much misunderstood native problem 


or its incredibly involved land system. 
C. W. pe Krewrer 


The story of the East African Mounted Rifles. By C. J. Witson. London: Sifton Praed, 
1938. 63. 6d. 

A servant of the empire. A memoir of Harry Boyle. By Cuara Borie. London: Meth- 
uen, 1938. Pp. 337. 12s. 6d. 
The recollections of the Oriental secretary of the British Agency in Egypt under 


Cromer. 
Maltese memoirs. By Eric Brockmann. London: Allen & Unwin, 1938. 6s. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


A history of American foreign relations. By Louis M. Sears. 3d ed., rev. New York: 
Crowell, 1938. $3.50. 

Benjamin Franklin. By Cart Van Doren. New York: Viking Press, 1938. Pp. 845. 
$3.75. 

Diplomatic correspondence of the United States: inter-American affairs, 1831-1860. 
Edited by Wiiu1am R. Mannina. Vol. X. Washington: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1938. $5.00. 

Opening and penetration of foreign influence in Samoa to 1880. By Joseru W. Ex.ison. 
(“Oregon State monographs, studies in history,’”’ No. 1.) Corvallis: Oregon State 
College, 1938. Pp. 108. 


Dr. Ellison in this most interesting account of foreign contact with Samoa to 1880 
describes the character of the islands, their inhabitants, and institutions and traces the 
arrival of explorers, missionaries, and traders. The vain attempt of Sir George Grey, 
governor of New Zealand, to interest the British government in establishing a pro- 
tectorate, the unscrupulous and masterful methods of the great Godeffroy firm of 
Hamburg, and the arousal of American interest in the islands not only because of their 
copra but as a naval and coaling station on the route across the southern Pacific have 
received careful attention. President Grant’s efforts to prepare the way for American 
annexation through dispatching Captain Meade and later Colonel Steinberger to make 
surveys and to win the confidence of native chiefs, as well as senatorial opposition to 
expansion outside the United States, are well described. Most romantic is Steinberger’s 
striking success in winning native confidence. He was instrumental in drawing up a 
constitution for the islands and in becoming premier to the Samoan king. Unfortunate- 
ly, in the process he won the dislike of the British and American consuls and was 
forcibly deported by Captain Stevens, the commander of a British warship. The native 
chiefs protested to President Grant against this highhanded action toward one in whom 
they still had confidence. Mr. Ellison’s monograph will serve as an introduction to 
further studies which the author contemplates. 

James E. 
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On the teaching of history and other addresses. By C. H. K. Marten. Oxford: Basil 
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In this little volume are brought together several addresses given from time to time 
before various associations, clubs, and societies in England. The major portion of the 
volume is devoted to such aspects of history in the public schools of England as the 
history of history-teaching in these schools, the history teacher, the content of history 
in schools, what a boy may learn from history, and practical hints for youthful his- 
torians. The reader is impressed with the struggle history had to gain foothold in 
the greater English public schools and universities and the slow progress the subject 
made after it was placed on the program of studies. Even though a chair in ancient 
history was founded at Oxford in 1622 and “A publique lecture of historie” at Cam- 
bridge in 1627, the amount of attention actually eo to history in those institutions 
was slight through all the years prior to 1828; and, since history was so generally neg- 
lected in the universities, it could make little progress in the greater public schoo 
because of their dependence on the universities for teachers. A tremendous impetus 
was given to history as a subject of study by Dr. Arnold, who was appointed head 
master of Rugby in 1828 and regius professor of modern history at Oxford in 1841; and 
history-teaching in England passed through what amounted to a revolution in both the 
universities and the greater public schools during the two generations following his 
death. In his discussion of the teacher of history the author places chief emphasis on 
personality, wide reading, careful preparation for each day’s lesson, value of extended 
travel, and fairness in dealing with historical materials. In connection with fairness, 
attention is called to the lack of this characteristic in many textbooks of history, a fact 
the author deplores and for which he suggests a remedy. With respect to the content 
the history teacher is expected to teach, the reader’s attention is called to the present 
a to broaden its former scope to include the history of social life, literature, and 

ture. 

The interesting section on “Public schools the last hundred years,”” which appears at 
the end of the volume, might well have been used as an introduction to the material on 
history in these schools. With a reasonable command of the contents of this section the 
American reader, at least, could more easily have comprehended the major portion of 
the volume. The fascinating portrayal of the world of England’s public schools found 
in this last section is sure to attract many Americans whose chief interest is centered 
in teaching on the secondary level. 

R. M. Trron 
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CORRECTION 


In the notice of Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 
1922, printed in the Journal, X (1938), 607-8, it was stated that “‘presumably 
handicapped by lack of funds, the department of state does not make much 
headway in catching up with the publication of its correspondence, for the 
‘lag’ continues to be about fifteen years.”” We are informed that the reason 
for the “‘fifteen-year lag” is not the lack of funds but the refusal of foreign 
governments, in spite of the wishes of the department of state, to permit pub- 
lication of their confidential correspondence less than fifteen years old. It is 
understood, however, that as a result of negotiations carried on during the 
past year a majority of these governments have agreed to some reduction of 
the fifteen-year interval. It is to be hoped that the negotiations will be con- 
tinued by the department and that all of the governments concerned will con- 
sent to a shorter publication period. 

The further statement that “‘since the archives of the department are not 
open after 1906, historians can only be grateful for the voluminous material 
placed at their disposal”’ is also incorrect. According to a recent departmental 
order, the records of the department of state are available, subject to certain 
necessary restrictions, to “‘such persons as lawyers, publicists, historians, in- 
structors and professors in accredited colleges and universities, and holders of 
the Doctor’s degree (or its equivalent) in foreign relations or allied subjects 
from such colleges and universities, provided that they are authorities of 
recognized standing in the field to which the records relate and that they have 
an important and definite use for the information desired.” —Eb. 


THE MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY SECTION OF THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual luncheon conference of the section was held in connection with 
the meeting of the American Historical Association at Chicago on December 
28, 1938, with Professor Robert C. Binkley presiding. A committee, of which 
Professor C. P. Higby was chairman, presented the following recommenda- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted: 

1. In order to avoid future neglect of the records and actions of the Modern 
European History Section of the American Historical Association, the com- 
mittee recommends that in the future the secretary of the Section shall serve 
for a term of five years, in order to give continuity to the affairs of the Section, 
and that he shall be empowered and instructed to furnish the advisory com- 
mittee full information about the past history of the Section, conduct the 
election held each year for membership on the board of editors of the Journal 
of modern history, assist the chairmen of the Section in arranging the pro- 
grams for the annual meeting of the Section, and take upon himself any other 
duties that seem likely to be beneficial to the interests of the Section. 

2. The committee recommends that the office of treasurer be abolished as 
superfluous and unnecessary. 

3. The committee recommends that the Section apply to the Council for 
formal recognition by the American Historical Association. This would en- 
title the Section to formal recognition on the programs of the Association as a 
co-operating organization, in the reports of the meetings in the American his- 
torical review, and in the Annual reports of the Association. 

4. The committee recommends that the University of Chicago Press shall 
be requested to make to the advisory committee of the Section an annual 
financial report and to keep the advisory committee informed of proposed 
changes in policy which touch the interests of the Journal of modern history. 

5. The committee recommends that either the advisory board or a com- 
mittee be instructed to investigate and report on ways and means for the 
Section to promote the interests of Modern European scholars and scholarship 
in America. 

The Executive Committee for 1939 consists of the following: 

Chairman: William L. Langer, Harvard University 
Paul H. Clyde, Duke University 
K. R. Greenfield, Johns Hopkins University 
F. L. Nussbaum, University of Wyoming 
Secretary: Geoffrey Bruun, Washington Square College, New York Uni- 
versity 

Donald G. Barnes, of Western Reserve University, and Howard McGaw 
Smyth, of the University of California, were named to the board of editors of 
the Journal of modern history, replacing C. P. Higby and Henry S. Lucas, 
whose terms had expired. 
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